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WATCHING RESULTS of closed-circuit TV perform- 
ances provided some good pointers for purchasing 
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agents at conference on ‘‘Communications in Busi- 
sponsored by Ann Arbor purchasing agents. 


Overtime Index Predicts Business Conditions 


Metalworking Downturn Termed 
Pause in Long-Term Growth 


By BURNHAM FINNEY, Editor 


American Machinist 
New York—Current’ mild 
downturn in metalworking is just 
a pause in a long-term growth 
trend. That’s the picture revealed 
by a new “American Machinist” 


survey on metalworking  pros- 
pects. 

The industry has had a re- 
markable record of growth 


through the 1950's. The growth, 
in fact, is outstripping that of 
American industry as a whole. 
This sterling performance of the 
metalworking industries has been 
going on since the termination of 
World War Il. And the end is 
not in sight. 


The current pause will be a 
temporary ore Metalworking 
production, cepacity, capital 


spending, and research outlays 
all these will again be setting 
(Continued on page 4) 


Slow Recession 


Cures, Ike Asks 


Washington — Government 


policies aimed at halting the re- 


cession took a turn last 
week. 

The Eisenhower 
tion asked Congress to slow down 
the rush of new laws calling for 
increased federal spending, and 
Congress seems ready to listen. 

Up to now, spending increases 
have had clear sailing. 

The Administration itself, on 
orders from President 
hower, has been pumping up the 
flow of expenditures for months. 


new 


And Congress has been acting 


swiftly on a whole series of laws 
designed to add even more. 
(Continued on page 29) 


Administra- 


Eisen- 


Washington—Labor _ Depart- 
ment economists believe they 
have come up with a long-desired 
economic tool for forecasting far 


in advance a major business 
boom or business decline. 
The new economic indicator 


successfully passed its first test 
of fire in the current recession. It 
detected in late 1956 that the 
economy was in trouble—months 
before most indicators began to 
show a downward drift. 

The tool is the Bureau 
Labor Statistics’ series on over- 
time hours in manufacturing in- 
dustries. It was developed by 
Seymour L. 
the B.L.S. manpower and em- 
ployment section, at the sugges- 
tion of Dr. Arthur F. Burns, 
former economic advisor to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and one of the 
nation’s leading authorities on 
business cycles. 

Of course, no one 
look at overtime hours to tell the 
economy is in a recession now. 
Nor is it the function of the 
series to show how far the econ- 
omy has fallen. 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Eager P.A.s Rush 
Confab Experts 


Chicago — Purchasing execu- 
tives attending American Man- 
agement Association’s cost re- 
duction conference in Chicago 
gave the experts a real workout 
with their questions. 

Speakers dealing with broad 
concepts of vital aspects of the 
purchasing functions found them- 
selves bombarded with questions 
demanding specific examples and 
case histories. 

The three-day session attracted 
273 P.A.’s to vigorous discus- 
sions and seminars on how ex- 
penses can be pared through more 
effective purchasing and materials 
management. The program 

(Continued on page 30) 


IT’S HANDS ACROSS THE TABLE as Ray Woll, Carlisle Tire & Rubber; 
F. W. Morton, Great Lakes Steel Corp.; T. T. Grierson, Husky Oil & 
Refining Co.; and W. J. Eck, C&O Railway, meet at Chicago conference. 


Paris—A 24-hr. strike 
by a million public workers 
last week halted all trans- 
portation, resulting in pro- 
duction slowdowns through- 
out France. Strikers were 
attempting to force 10 to 
25% wage hikes. 


Ideas Produced 
At P.A. Session 


Ann Arbor, Mich.—A_ 10- 
minute brainstorming session pro- 
duced nearly 50 ideas for reduc- 
ing clerical costs in purchasing 
departments. Suggestions ranged 
from “Let’s eliminate all useless 
records!” to standardizing pur- 
chasing forms and examining the 
reasons for personnel turnover. 

The session kicked off a day- 
long training conference March 
22 on “Communications in Busi- 
ness” arranged by the Ann Arbor 
Purchasing Agents Association 
with the University of Michigan’s 

(Continued on page 6) 


Synthetic Rubber Items 
Increased by Research 


New York — Sparked by re- 
search, the synthetic rubber in- 
dustry and its customers are find- 
ing more and more uses for its 
products. 

So extensive has been the ad- 
vance in development and uses 
of synthetic rubber, the Com- 
mercial Chemical Development 
Association devoted its 14th an- 
nual meeting here March 27 to 
the fledgling industry’s commer- 
cial impact. 

(Continued on page 31) 


This Week's 


Labor Pacts 
Slow Coming; 
Nobody Eager 


Management and labor bar- 
gainers, along with federal medi- 
ators, knuckled down this week 
as the 1958 round of contract 
negotiations increased pres- 
sure on all sides. 

In Washington, Federal Medi- 
ation Service chief Joseph Fin- 
negan expressed concern over 
apparent lack of progress in key 
negotiations around the country 
—notably in the airframe-missile 
field where virtually all major 
contracts with the Auto Workers 
and International Association of 
Machinists have expired. 

Al Hayes, president of the Ma- 
chinists, said last week the mis- 
sile-aircraft negotiations, involv- 

(Continued on page 29) 


Its 


Steel's Going Up 
No Matter What 


Pittsburgh—Steel buyers hop- 
ing producers will take a hint 
from aluminum and cut basic 
prices had better not hold their 
breaths waiting. 

At best, there’s the possibility 
lower aluminum prices and the 
steel industry's own sales woes 
will temper plans for a late sum- 
mer price boost. Meanwhile, 
spokesmen for big mills in Pitts- 
burgh and Cleveland remain 
firmly confident steel prices will 
be increased again after July | 
to cover built-in wage boosts and 
other higher costs. 

One point made is that the 

(Continued on page 4) 


facturer: 


important part of his job... .” 


than a year. 
e 


and ultimately up. 


Purchasing 
Perspective = 7: 


Recent purchasing clinics have stressed the value of clear 
communications in all phases of company operations. Cost reduc- 
tion and communications, for instance, go hand-in-hand as 
demonstrated by the following paragraph from a report of the 
purchasing chief of a leading eastern instrument and tool manu- 


“One of the best sources of information to help evaluate the 
performance of our purchasing departments is based on the num- 
ber and value of savings reports prepared by our purchasing men. 
Whether you call this function purchasing research, value analysis, 
standardization, or just plain purchasing, it is important that each 
of our purchasing agents and buyers realizes that this is an 


The P.A.’s in that firm apparently did their job. The same 
general report noted savings totaling more than $300,000 in less 


April has been billed as the month to watch. The key indicators 
now being tabulated by Washington statisticians are expected to 
provide clues needed to assert with assurance that the downturn 
has halted and the direction hereout will be no worse than level 


(Continued on page 29) 
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THIS BAROMETER Was Designed Especially for the Readers of PURCHASING WEEK by the McGraw-Hill Department of Economics. 


° / 
This Week’s r P di D ° 
° ° This Weeks Commodity Prices 
rice Perspective Year % Yel 
METALS Apr. 2 Mar. 26 Ago Chg. 
Pig iron, Bessemer, Pitts., gross ton 67.00 67.00 65.50 + 2.3 
APRIL 7-1 3 Pig iron, basic, valley. gross ton 66.00 66.00 64.50 + 2.3 
Steel, billets, Pitts. net ton 17.50 07.50 74.00 + 4.7 
\ : . +s oe Steel, structural shapes, Pitts., cwt §.275 5.275 5.00 1. §§ 
The first quarter of 1958 ended in a surprising flurry of metal activity. Steel, structural shapes, Los Angeles, cwt 5.975 5.975 5.70 L 4.8 
Price analysts are still talking about the first reduction in aluminum tags in iil Rieti te a ies 5 795 5.725 5.365 4 6.7 
over 17 years. Adding fuel to current speculation on metal movements were Steel, bars, Pitts., ewt 5.425 5.425 5.075 + 6.9 
last week’s cuts in prices of lead and titanium metal sponge. Steel, plates, Chicago, cwt 20 ae eS Tos 
These metal cuts raise s Sete ahd sstions: Do thes a | Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Pitts., gross ton $4.50 $6.90 16.50) . 29.8 
lese metal cuts raise some interesting questions: Do these actions signa Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Cleve., gross ton 31.50 33.50 11.50 —24.1 
the ending of a stable industrial price pattern? Are cuts likely to spread to Steel Scrap, #1 heavy, del. Chicago, gross ton 30.50 “as 44.50 - = 
other so-called sticky price areas? Aluminum, pig, Ib = 20 Ny NAA 
: Secondary aluminum, #380 lb .208 .209 N.A. N.A. 
7 ‘ we } > o eal. “pele 94% ‘ ‘ 995 
Offhand, the answer would have to be no. Copper, electrolytic, wire bars, refinery, lb 245 244 316 — 
Aluminum action, for example, stems from a combination of unique factors. Copper scrap, #3, omalere price, lb = _ _ . ip 
: o.% » a y | BY 4 so 49 —" Ge 
General oversupply, increased competition from copper, need to develop new ae ies saab - ‘ - - "| . 
arketc in face af oraw; +3 . es ‘ sas ’ Nickel, electrolytic, producers, lb ol of aT a 
markets in face of growing production, and Russian competition—all these Nickel, electrolytic, dealers, lb 14 74 1.60 —53.8 
contributed to the reduction (see page 3). Tin, Straits, N.Y., lb 924 935 990) — 6.7 
TL: . : _¢ , is . B F 7: . : i. @ : 5 — 95 ¢ 
his combination of factors is not faced by most other industrial products Zinc, Prime West, East St. Louis, lb 10 10 135 69.9 
at this time. Overall industrial price stability—particularly with new wage FUELS 
hikes in the offing—is still the order of the di . < 9 7% 
' € day. Fuel oil #6 or Bunker C, Gulf, bbl 2.25 2.25 2.79 = 18.2 
ry . Fuel oil #6 or Bunker C, N.Y. barge, bbl 2.65 2.69 3.30 —19.7 
° Heavy fuel, PS 400, Los Angeles, rack, bbl 2.70 2.70 2.70 0 
aie. = , A ; LP-Gas, Propane, Okla. tank cars, gal 4 5 OF 0 
But that’s not to say that aluminum action won't have side effects. en -s 118 120 130 - 93 
Se ne a 2 F Gasoline, 91 oct. reg, Chicago, tank car, gal 118 12 13 Pe 
Any significant price change, however, in a free market economy is bound Gasoline, 84 oct. reg, Los Angeles, rack, gal M4 114 I —13.0 
to have repercussions on other price quotations. Coal, bituminous, slack, ton <a “aa 15 4 | 0 
‘ a : : ‘ak IIsville, f ace, t Wt 2.20 2.20 
Aluminum competes directly in many areas with steel and copper. To some Coke, Connellsville, furnace, ton 
small extent it can be substituted for other metals like titanium, magnesium, CHEMICALS 
and zirconium. Ammonia, anhydrous, refrigeration, tanks, ton 90.50 90.50 82.50 + 9.7 
he fact that U.S. Steel has opened up a new promotional drive emphasizing Benzene, petroleum, tanks, Houston, gal 36 36 ho : 
: , i 3 ° - . 9 4 . bd > ve ~ > tar 4: 30) 3 
the advantage of wer pain te mie =~ So: “ang ARE oi thy 7 Caustic soda, 16% solid, drums, carlots, ewt 1.30 1. R 2. 
: : BS modern steels is significant. It indicates an era of sharpen Coconut oil, indelible, crude, tanks, N.Y. lb 149 149 119 t 25.2 
ing competition between metals. And it’s bound to have an effect on all Glycerin, synthetic, tanks, lb .278 278 280 — 7 
metal tags. Linseed oil, raw, in drums, carlots, lb 179 179 163 + 9. 
. ¥ ® Phthalic anhydride, tanks, lb 205 205 209 _- 
Polyethylene resin, high pressure molding, carlots, lb 325 325 350 - +. 
4 . . ; ‘ > ee J "Ww 7 7 + . 
One near-term effect may be the possible blunting of an expected steel price eats oe, DED, MONE, Ta. TOE. ork a "' "6 8.3 
. yes . ’ Shellac, T.N., N.Y. Ib 33 33 36 — ox 
hike early this summer. Ja ash, 58%. ligh 1 1.55 1.55 0 
lel ai ii ; , , ; : : , Soda ash, ©, light, carlots, ewt 55 55 55 
Steel makers are well aware that aluminum vies with steel for the fabricator’s Sulfur, crude, bulk, long ton 23.50 23.50 96.50 —113 
dollar in many different areas. The two metals already compete in such Sulfuric acid, 667. commercial, tanks, ton “= ~a ae +103 
roducts as roofing, siding. othe aterialn : , Tha Tallow, indelible, fancy, tank cars, N.Y. Ib 84 O84 076 + 10. 
P ieee es er building materials, and auto trim. They Titanium dioxide, anatase, reg, carlots, lb 255 255 299 0 
could become increasingly competitive in plates, structural shapes, bars, and 
tin plate. PAPER 
Steel makers are already weighing all the factors. Result: They may be Book paper, A grade, Eng finish, Untrimmed., carlots, - “ 
persuaded to trim down their anticipated $3-$6 hike (P.W., Jan. 13, p. 1) cwr sao sia a oo 
But with an; can te ’ ae Se Bond paper, #1 sulfite. water marked, 20 lb carton lots, Ps 
a an automatic 20¢-an-hour pay boost scheduled for summer, any CWT 24.20 24.20 23.55 + 28 
reduction in steel prices seems extremely doubtful. Chipboard, del. N.Y., carlots, ton 100.00 100.00 oo : 
Kraft liner, 42 Ib del. N.Y., ton 127.50 127.50 127.50 0. 
* is * Wrapping paper, std, Kraft, basis wt. 50 lb rolls 9.50 9.50 9.25 + 2.7 
aliiead Gummed sealing tape, #2, 60 lb basis, 600 ft bundle 6.40 6.40 6.60 — 3.0 
Aluminum reduction c also have an effec a eee 
The two metals ; og hon _ ae Greet an cugyer mamas, ' BUILDING MATERIALS 
: é als = een rivals in certain lines. They compete for use in Brick. del. N.Y. 1000 11.25 11.25 11.25 0 
such products as electric co tors. ; Lacie Ndi es rick, del. N.1., 29 “9 so 
pod tn ; ‘on nductors, appliances, and building materials. Cement, Portland. bulk, del. N.Y., bbl 1.42 1.42 1.38 + 9 
y enough, the new quote for aluminum pig (24¢ a Ib.) is exactly the Glass, window, single B, 40” bracket. box 7.09 7.09 7.88 —10.0 
same as the custom smelter copper price. ‘ Southern pine lumber, 2x4, s4s, trucklots, fob N.Y. 112.00 112.00 119.00 — 5.9 
. _ eR ee ae 5 Douglas fir lumber, 2x4, s4s, trucklots, fob N.Y. 117.00 117.00 119.00 — 17 
P Of course, price isnt the only consideration here. Other factors like 
> (7 . " , “— — . 7 . ; . e 
oa of a and weight enter into a fabricator’s choice of one metal TEXTILES 
over the othe 
e other. _— Burlap, 10 oz, 40”, 100 yd 10.20 10.05 10.90 — 6.4 
But there are always fabricators who straddle the fence. In these cases Cotton, 1” middling. N. Y.. lb 361 362 355 + ys 
aluminum price reductio ‘ij ave an effec ee Printcloth, 39”, 80x80, N.Y., spot, yd 173 173 179 — 3/ 
et oe 4 ; ne will have an effect—to the extent that the two Rayon, satin, acetate, N.Y., yd 270 270 285 — §3 
ap vee e oe Wool tops, N.Y. Ib 1.500 1.510 1.930 —22.3 
nothing else, the aluminum action st 
5 ‘ é 10uld ke . a0¢6 
remove the r > possibili bi pens the lid on copper tags, HIDES AND RUBBER 
€ the remote possibility of any substantial rise in the red metal in the F 35 
next few months. Hides, cow, light native, packers, lb 140 145 J 15 3 
Rubber, #1 std ribbed smoked sheets, Ib 269 268 320 —15.9 
2? PURCHASING WEEK is published weekly by McGraw-Hill Publishing Co.. In¢ 330 West 42nd S$ New York 36, N. Y i 
Accepted as controlled circulation publication at the Alba ay, N. “Y. Post Oftice. Pant I iption $6 ‘a peer, ‘tn U. s. A. April 7, 1958 
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Aluminum Prices Drop 7 to 8% in Week; = | 
Russian Undercutting Upsets Market Abroad 


New York — Aluminum tags 
throughout the world dropped by 
7-8% last week, halting an al- 
most ten-year rise in the metal’s 
price. 
- The cut was the first for pri- 
mary aluminum since Dec. lI, 
1941. It was touched off by 
Aluminum, Ltd., of Canada, and 
it quickly spread to U. S. pro- 
ducers. 

The big three U. S. manufac- 
turers dropped their price 2¢ per 
lb. on the pig metal, resulting in 
a current tag of 24¢ per lb. Ap- 
propriate adjustments in_ the 
prices of fabricated products are 
expected to be announced shortly. 

There are several reasons be- 
hind the cut: 

e Russia has been undercutting 
the price of aluminum in Europe, 
and was making inroads into 
Aluminum Ltd.’s European mar- 
kets, (See “Soviet Makes Pres- 
ence Felt in Metal Market,” P.W. 
March 31, p. 1). The firm’s do- 
mestic price cut followed by two 
weeks a similar cut overseas. 

eWorld production of the 
light metal has been expanding 
rapidly. And further increases in 
capacity are in the wind for this 
year and next. 

eDemand from many key 
buyers has been lagging, although 
the industry has not been so hard 
hit as many others. 

eCompetition from — other 
metals, whose prices have been 
falling, has been increasing. This 
is especially true in the case of 
copper—a direct aluminum com- 
petitor in many areas. 


A Long Term Stable Price 


The chart accompanying shows 
the generally stable price picture 
of aluminum over the past few 
years. But the near-term outlook 
does not necessarily indicate more 
of the same. Russian action in 
the commodity market is any- 
thing but predictable. The 
U.S.S.R. could lower its price 
again, hold it level, or even pull 
out of the world market entirely. 

rhere might even be a political 
maneuver. For indications are that 
the Russian’s have an aluminum 
surplus and are anxious to main- 
tain a world market for their ex- 
cess. In any case, Soviet activity 
will be affecting the price of 
aluminum for some time to come. 

A second vital factor is the 
coming wage cost hikes expected 
by U. S. producers. The total 
cost of the “automatic package,” 
vhich workers are scheduled to 
vet in August, may be over 15¢ 
per hour. So pressure will be 
‘reat for some increase in price 
it that time. 

Aluminum production mean- 
vhile continues high despite some 
‘utbacks (See chart). In 1957, 
‘otal output was down 2% from 
‘he year before. But sales dipped 
ome 7% from 1956, resulting 
n an inventory buildup. And the 
ituation so far this year has not 
hanged significantly. 

Production is running slightly 
inder 1957 but is still outpacing 
urrent demand by a good deal. 
‘his continued buildup also con- 
‘ributed to the recent price cut. 
’roducers are hoping lower prices 
‘ill lead to an increase in near- 
‘erm demand. 

Meanwhile the industry is gen- 
rally quite confident about the 


basic demand comes from Uncle 
Sam under the “put right” pur- 
agreements. 
contracts have been completed, | aluminum 
the industry feels it will be able 
to develop enough new markets 
to take up the slack. 

The industry’s marketing plans | casters, 
are extensive and realistic. The}and smelters. The charge is price 
automobile, packaging, andj] discrimination. 
further vast, untapped markets. 
housing and 


When these 


industries all 


railroad car| mittee. 


markets are felt to be ripe for 
development. 

You'll be hearing more about] @!° 
tags from 
source too. The “big 3” U. S.| 190+ 
aluminum producers are currently 
under attack by many custom die 
independent 


present} Open in recent hearings of the 
House Small 
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Overstocking of lubricant types is a common problem in industry — 


results in a too-abundant inventory. 


Issuing 1,200 purchase 
orders & year cost $3,600 


orders 


, 


> 


In many cases, surv 
types which perform 


Issuing 80 purchase 


a year cost $240 


eys can narrow inventory down to several basic 
the bulk of lubrication. 


Lubricant survey cuts cost 
of purchasing: -in this case, 93% 


Inherent waste and duplication is com- 
mon when lubricants are overstocked. 
But this is only part of the loss you 
suffer. A too-abundant inventory can 
also result in very steep costs in your 
Purchasing Department. This example 
actually happened: 

One manufacturer estimates that it 
costs him $3 to initiate a purchase 
order. Investigation showed that it took 
some 1,200 such orders a year to main- 
tain his inventory of 100 different lubri- 
cants—or $3,600 in ordering costs. He 
instituted a survey. As a result the 
number of different lubricants stocked 
was dropped to 20. Quarterly pur- 


chasing intervals were also recom- 
mended. Purchasing cost then sank to 
a mere $240 per year—an annual sav- 
ing of $3,360. 

No wonder industry is feeling a ris- 
ing need for management planning of 
lubrication programs. Greasing a ma- 
chine is a mechanic’s job — but cost 
control isn’t. That’s why the services 
of a plant lubrication engineer are pay- 
ing off in larger plants; and even 
smaller plants are delegating lubrication 
responsibility to someone on the man- 
agement team. 

Whichever solution you choose, 
Texaco’s organization of Lubrication 


Engineers can offer specific assistance 
in all 48 States. A more detailed analy- 
sis is available in an enlightening book- 
let: “Management Practices That Con- 
trol Costs Via Organized Lubrication.” 
Write The Texas Company, Dept.W40, 
135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 
New York. 


IN ALL 


/ 48 STATES 


LUBRICATION IS A MAJOR FACTOR IN COST CONTROL 


(PARTS, INVENTORY, PRODUCTION, DOWNTIME, 


Purchasing Week 


MAINTENANCE) 


This Week’s 


Washington 
Perspective APRIL 7-13 


The Congressional recess will give a breather to Washington— 
to take some second looks at anti-recession policies, foreign 
policies, trade and aid, and politics. 

New unemployment figures coming out this week will be a key. 
The Administration hopes to be able to convince the Democrats 
in Congress that unless unemployment stays upwards of 5 million 
for an extended time a tax cut will be unnecessary. 

+ * o 

The first spending coming from the new housing law, and 

Administration switches in military and civilian spending policies 


will begin to work during the two weeks recess. New housing 


starts will be out in the next few days—and there is hope the 
dismal February figures—65 thousand—will be bettered. 
Consumer prices will remain high—and congressmen will get 
a lot of questions from housewives about why. The government 
figures that until families begin to rein in their appetites for high 
priced meat the index will stay high. Dips in auto prices, appli- 
ance prices and so on are offset by high demand for food and 


services. 
* 6 * 

You can expect some fast decision-making, once the Congress- 
men return to work on April 14. Most leaders believe that both the 
Administration and the Congress will decide on whether to cut 
taxes early in May. Best bet here is that if the decision is to cut— 
the reductions will total more than $6 billion. 

* s ° 

A key test on reciprocal trade legislation will come the week 
of April 14. The House Ways & Means Committee will begin 
voting on principal provisions of the law—and first evidence of 
the strength of the various protectionist blocs will begin to 
show up. 

Domestic oil producers will be the strongest. They are 
unhappy with the Administration’s newest voluntary imports 
program. The effort to cut imports in the East by only 60 thousand 
barrels a day falls far short of oilmen’s demands. They may get 
the help of both Speaker Rayburn and Senate leader Lyndon 
Johnson for mandatory quotas—either in the Trade Agreements 
Law, or by Administration action. 

Coal and fluorspar groups are backing the oil producers. The 
forces joined in backing legislation of Rep. Frank Ikard, D., Tex., 
to impose quotas. 


= ° es 

Commodities producers are backing anti-dumping legislation. 
Watch the Senate Finance Committee for action on a “sleeper” 
amendment to the 1921 law. If the amendment is put in the 
House-passed measure, higher duties would go on a number of 
imported items, particularly synthetic rayons. 

The amendments would (1) change the basis for comparing 
foreign and domestic prices, and (2) loosen the definition of 
comparable foreign and domestic classes of goods. In some 
instances, the new language designed to toughen customs defini- 
tions would give less protection. Domestic hardwood producers, 
for example, have switched position and are against the legisla- 
tion because they feel they would get more import competition 
than now. 

« ° 2 

The slump in commodity prices is deepening. The cut in 
aluminum prices, the drop in titanium sponge prices, and lowering 
custom smelter prices on lead all add to the softness. So, there is 
increased pressure on the Tariff Commission to approve higher 
duties on lead and zinc. Aluminum producers will step up sales 
of metal to the government under provisions of Korean-born 
contracts signed to expand capacity. 


Weekly Production Records 


Latest Week Year 

Week Ago Ago 
Steel ingot, thous tons 1,298 1.366 ott? 
Autos, units 92,482 80,560 130,233 
Trucks, units 17,701 15,797 22,479 
Crude runs, thous bbl, daily aver 7,038 7,316 8,099 
Distillate fuel oil, thous bbl 11,363 11,587 12,296 
Residual fuel oil, thous bb! 6,984 7,197 8,778 
Gasoline, thous bbl 25,427 24,997 26,007 
Petroleum refineries operating rate, % 77.0 80.0 91.1 
Container board, thous tons 129,279 139,110 140,019 
Boxbouard, thous tons 139,369 134,690 134,497 
Paper operating rate, % 89.2 90.8 96.8 
Lumber, thous of board ft 228,774 227,079 245,450 
Bituminous coal, daily aver thous tons 1,240 1,273 1,726 
Electric power, million kilowatt hours 11,645 11,756 11,694 
Eng const awards, mi] $ Eng News-Rec 598.5 441.2 281,484 
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Steel Going Up 
No Matter What 


Industries’ Executives 
Barraged with Queries 
On Reducing Prices 


(Continued from page 1) 
aluminum cut was by firms re- 
porting higher earnings in rela- 
tion to sales than most leading 
steel producers. Also, aluminum 
competes more directly with cop- 
per than with steel. 

And for the immediate future, 
U. S. Steel board chairman Roger 
Blough said last week he sees no 
reason for any break in. steel 
prices. “Big steel” is invariably 
the pace-setter in any basic price 
trend. 

Steel Cuts Bring Queries 

When aluminum producers an- 
nounced price cuts last week, 
steel executives immediately were 
barraged with queries as to 
whether this pressure, combined 
with industry operating rate lows, 
would force similar action. Most 
declined comment, but the in- 
dustry plainly is devoting some 
hard thinking about how far they 
can go with previously clear-cut 
plans to up prices an estimated 
$3-6/ton after mid-year. Whether 
a hoped-for increase in orders 
materializes in the second quarter 
will be a key factor. 

While detailing U.S. Steel's 
“new look” marketing and ad- 
vertising program announced last 
week, vice president Bennett S. 
Chapple, Jr., said steel’s policy 
is to “appraise price conditions 
at a given time and make our 
conclusions at that time.” But 
the 2¢ aluminum cut has put 
steel at a “disadvantage,” Chap- 
ple admitted. 

Chapple also was quoted as 
saying stainless steel is probably 
a little more expensive than 
aluminum “but you can justify 
the price of most steel items.” 
Other spokesmen for stainless 
producers uniformly denied any 
change in stainless price was con- 
templated in the near future to 
meet aluminum. 


Increase Noted 
In Steel Usage 


New York — Although over 
80% of total steel consumption 
by the metal fabricating industries 
is centered in a group of 11 
states, statistics show that other 
areas are on the increase, accord- 
ing to the American Iron and 
Steel Institute. 

Michigan tops all other states 
in steel consumption by metal 
fabricating plants, Ohio is next, 
followed by Pennsylvania, IIli- 
nois, New York, California, In- 
diana, Wisconsin, New Jersey, 
Texas, and Missouri. 

As a group, the states west of 
the Mississippi River, plus those 
south of the Ohio River and 
Mason-Dixon line showed a 37% 
increase compared to a 13% in- 
crease in the area comprising the 
New England states, New York, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Ohio, 
Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, and 
Wisconsin. 

The greatest increase, 123%, 


was in the eight-state region of 


Colorado, Utah, Montana. Idaho, 
Nevada, Wyoming, New Mexico, 
and Arizona. 
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Capacity Will Continue 


(Continued from page 1) 
new records by next year. 

The accompanying chart gives 
a bird’s eye view of this growth 
over the past decade. Note that 
current dip in output will end 
by early 1959. By 1960, metal- 
working output should be 17% 
above current levels. 

Capacity (also shown on the 
chart) will continue to show gains 
—to prepare for expected busi- 
ness pickup in 1959 and 1960. 
By the end of 1960 it is estimated 


that metalworking capacity to 
produce goods will be 15% 


greater than it Is now. 

This will be due to continuing 
heavy outlays for new plant and 
equipment. In 1959 and 1960 the 
money paid out for new plant and 
equipment will resume an up- 
ward course after a slight cut- 
back this year (see accompanying 
table). 

Conservative estimates put 
1960 capital spending some 30% 
above expected 1958 levels. 

But metalworking’s sharp up- 
ward trend in plant expansion, 
spectacular as it is, has been 
overshadowed lately by its out- 
pouring of money for research 


and development. The metal- 
working industries have been 


doing the lion’s share of U. S. 
product research and will con- 
tinue to do so (see table). 


Research Outlays Noted 


Even though production is 
faltering, the outlays for research 
are just as great as planned, and 
perhaps greater. In 1955, the 
amount spent for research in 
metalworking ran to $3.2 billion. 
The next year the dollar total 
rose to $4.3 billion and last year 
it spurted to $5.4 billion. In 1960 
it promises to get up to $7.0 
billion. 

Most amazing of all, expendi- 
tures for research and develop- 
ment have recently far outstripped 
metalworking’s investment in new 
plant and equipment. 

Five years ago research spend- 
ing was about 80% of the dollar 
total for new plant and equip- 
ment. Last year the research 
budget surpassed that for new 
plant and equipment. 

This year it will be half again 
as much. If current predictions 
are borne out, research in 1960 


Metalworking Downturn Termed 
Pause in Long-Term Growth 


to Show More Gains; 


Conservative View Puts Capital Outlay at 30% 


still will get more of metalwork- 
ing’s dollars than will new plant 
and equipment. 

This surprising trend is all to 
the good. New materials and new 
production technology are being 
developed at a faster rate than 
ever before. Manufacturers are 
hard at it to originate and perfect 
new products as competition 
increases between one company 
and another and between one 
industry and another. 

Products and processes are 
being obsoleted faster than ever 
before in history. The old are 
being pushed into oblivion by the 
new. 

As the five-to-seven year cycle 
of inception-to-production of new 
products gets working, more and 
more new metal products will 
be coming onto the market. 

It means metalworking com- 
panies will have to tool for their 
production. That will lead to 
hefty outlays for new plant and 
equipment in the years ahead. 


Metalworking Total 
(Millions of $) 


Capital Research 

Spending  Expend. 
1953 3,066 2,409.4 
1954 3,249 2,764.0 
1955 3,376 3,183.3 
1956 4,697 4,302.7 
1957 4,566 5,366.7 
1958 3,745 5,721.6 
1960 4,849 6,959.4 


Japanese Plywood Limit 
Sought by Rep. Mack 


Washington—With an influx of 
cheaper Japanese plywood ex- 
pected (see PW March 31, p. 9), 
Rep. Russell V. Mack (R-Wash.) 
is urging Congress to limit Japa- 
nese plywood imports to 250 mil- 
lion sq. ft. a year. 

Mack said imports of Japanese 
plywood into the U. S. last year 
equaled the combined output of 
12 large mills, and resulted in 
unemployment for some 8,000 
workers. 

He also cited published reports 
that Japan obtains logs from Rus- 
sia for its plywood production. 
“This means that when Americans 
buy Japanese plywood they are, 
indirectly, trading with Russia.” 
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| Warehouses Have 9-Month Stock 
Of Industrial Steel Products 


For First Time in Years They Have ‘Well-Rounded’ 
Inventory; Plate and Structural Shortage Ends 
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Cleveland—tThe nation’s steel 
warehouses are bulging’ with 
more than 3% million tons of 
industrial steel products. This 
amounts to about a nine-month 
supply at current sales levels 
compared with the three-to-four 
month supply considered normal 
for the industry. 

Robert G. Welch, executive 
vice president of the American 
Steel Warehouse Association, 
points out, however, that a pick- 
up in demand would find ware- 
houses with a “well-rounded” in- 
ventory for the first time in many 
years. Much of the buildup in 
tonnage in the last year was in 
heavy plates and structural steels 
that have been in short supply 
since 1953. 

“We feel we need 3,500,000 
to 3,700,000 tons to have a bal- 
anced supply. Our inventory is 
heavy now, not because of the 
tonnage in stock, but because 
we are not turning it over so fast 
as we would like to,” Welch said 
in an interview. 

“If business were to pick up 
now, we wouldn’t have to in- 
crease Our inventories, but we 
would turn them over much 
faster.” 

Welch estimates that ware- 
house sales are off about 35% 
from early 1957 with the major 
markets such as Chicago, De- 
troit, and Cleveland still easing 
but with some signs of life show- 
ing on the West Coast. A little 
strength also is appearing among 
the smaller companies away 
from the major industrial areas. 

Purchasing from the  ware- 
houses is very “quick” all along 


the line. Although the number 
of orders received is about the 
same as in normal times, the 


size of the orders is much smaller 
and the lead time much shorter, 
Welch said. 


0.D.M. to Stop 
Zinc Purchases 


Washington—The Office of De- 
tense Mobilization has announced 
its long-expected cut-off on pur- 
chases of domestic zinc for the 
strategic stockpile. A similar pro- 
eram for lead will run out before 
July 1. 

Defense mobilizer Gordon 
Gray explained the action simply: 
(he long-range stockpile goal for 
zinc will be reached with orders 
contracted through the end of 
March. The lead goal will be at- 
tained sometime in the next three 
months. 

Gray told Congress this move 
will stimulate domestic lead-zinc 
producers’ drive for more protec- 
(lon against foreign imports. How- 
ever, the Tariff Commission has 
not yet acted on domestic mining 
industries’ petitions for more 
tariff protection on imported lead 
and zinc. Senate Interior Com- 
mittee chairman James Murray 
(D-Mont.), whose minerals sub- 
committee is taking another look 
at domestic mining’s economic 
‘roubles, has sharply criticized the 
Commission’s delay in ruling on 
he tariff request. 
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A typical steel order might be: 

“If you can deliver 500 Ib. 
this afternoon, | will give you 
an order for three tons.” 

Of total current inventories, 
about 43% is in plates shapes 
and bars, 30% in sheet (other 
than galvanized), 10% in cold 
finished bars, 22% in tubing, 
and 2% in stainless. 


Purchasing Advice 
Could Aid Legislature 


Albany—When it comes to 
buying, whether it be Cadillacs 
or pencils, members of the New 
York legislature could learn 
much from their friends on the 
state purchasing level. 

Elaborating on this point, the 
Knickerbocker News _ recently 
disclosed what happened when 
the legislature failed to buy in 
bulk or use a competitive bidding 
system. 

The state last year bought an 
eight-passenger air-conditioned 
Cadillac directly from the manu- 
facturer for $5,963, the news- 


paper said. The legislature paid 
$8,927 for the same model, buy- 
ing on the open market through 
a dealer. 

For pencils, the state reportedly 
paid $2.30 per gross, buying un- 
der competitive bidding and in 
bulk. The legislature spend $8.10 
for the same pencils. There was 
no official comment forthcoming 
on either purchase. 


Sales Office Formed 


Dayton, O.—Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp. has established a sales 
department sub office in Dayton. 
The office is attached to J&L’s 
Cincinnati, O., office. 


Federal Government Aid 
Sought For Waterway 


Albany—tThe state legislature 
wants the federal government to 
build a $400 to $500 million “all- 
American waterway” connecting 
Lake Erie with Lake Ontario. 

A legislative resolution urges 


Congress to “initiate whatever 
action may be needed toward 
construction of an all-American 


waterway’ between the two lakes. 

The waterway’s backers claim 
the Welland Canal, now connect- 
ing the lakes through Ontario, 
would be inadequate to handle 
the increased traffic expected 


with the St. Lawrence Seaway. 


DE 
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De Laval IMO pumps have proved that they do a dependable job over long 
years of service. The reason is IMO design simplicity. These constant 
displacement rotary pumps have only three moving parts—smoothly 
intermeshing rotors that propel the fluid axially in a steady flow without 
churning, pocketing or pulsation. There are no timing gears, cams, valves, sliding 
vanes, or reciprocating parts to wear or become noisy. Quiet, compact 

IMO pumps are excellent for direct-connected, high-speed operation. 


Inlet can be rotated to 
suit installation arrangement. 


peueeeed?® 


Nodular iron 
casings for high 


LAVAL 


PUMPS 


Discharge flanges are 
infinitely varied. You can use 
the most advantageous 
piping method to suit 


installation requirements. 


pressure service have 
high shock capacity. 


Any position mounting is 
possible without factory modification. 


Bulletin 3001 gives data on improved De Laval 
IMO pumps. Send for your copy today. 
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are now more versatile than ever 


In addition to these basic 
pumping advantages, the 
improved IMO gives you 
important new benefits shown in 
the cutaway illustration below. 


DE LAVAL IMO PUMPS 
can also be used as 
hydraulic motors. 


Designed for either 
conventional packing or 
mechanical seals. Sealing 
method may be 
changed in your plant 
with a simple kit. 


Higher pressure units are built 

by adding idler rotor and housing 
sections to the low pressure design. 
Parts for the same rotor size are 
interchangeable over the 

entire pressure range. 


Internal parts are designed as a package 
so that units can be built into your machines. 


DE 


LAVAL 


STEAM 


IMO Pumps 


TURBINE COMPANY 


902 Nottingham Way, Trenton 2, New Jersey 


BRAINSTORMING SESSION finds Michigan Prof. H. K. Carruth, second 
from left, getting ideas from Walter V. Blackwell, Hatch Stamping; 
Burton P. Brayton, Lansing Drop Forge; and Bill Sieloff, Argus Cameras. 


Recorder, left, is Bruce McLennan, 


General Homes. 


Ideas Produced at P.A. Session; 
Clerical Cost Cutting Is Topic 


Communications in Business Is Emphasized; 
University, Association Sponsor Training 


(Continued from page 1) 
Department of Speech. General 
chairman for the program was 
Doug Angell of Economy Baler 
Co., Ann Arbor. 

About 80 P.A.’s from Evans- 
ville, Indianapolis, Ft. Wayne, 
Grand Rapids, Saginaw, Detroit, 
and Lansing attended. All had a 
chance to try their hand at public 
speaking and closed circuit TV. 
Topics covered everything from 
Straight “plugs” for flashy con- 
vertibles to ethics in the purchas- 
ing profession. 


Must Recognize Variations 


University of Michigan profes- 
sor H. K. Carruth told the P.A.’s 
“We're wealthy in ideas, so long 
as we can recognize different 
alternatives for meeting a partic- 
ular problem. Brainstorming 
helps us find and list the various 
alternatives.” 

In general, he said, the more 
specific the problem to be “brain- 
stormed” the better. “Be sure to 


build a high fence between sug- 
gestion of various solutions in a 


brainstorming session and_ the 
evaluation of these ideas,” he 
cautioned. 


Communications Curtain 

U.S. Rep. George Meader (R- 
Mich.) told a conference luncheon 
there was “a growing tendency of 
the executive branch of govern- 
ment to draw a communications 
curtain between its operations and 
Congress and the general public. 

“Decisions in a democracy are 
made by the people,” he added. 
“They should be based on knowl- 
edge, not ignorance.” 

Others speaking briefly at the 
luncheon included Lou Spiess, 
local chapter president and pur- 
chasing agent for Motor State 
Products; Bert C. Reynolds, toast- 
master and purchasing agent for 
Hoover Ball & Bearing Co.; and 


N.A.P.A. Director Norman L. 
Symons, purchasing agent for 


Argus Cameras. 


Tri-City Agents Tour 
Davenport News Plant 


Davenport, lowa—A plant 
tour through the new Davenport 
Newspapers, Inc., offices and 
quarters was the feature of the 
March meeting of the Tri-City 
Association of Purchasing Agents. 
Charles Grayson, purchasing 
agent for Davenport Newspapers, 
Inc., and chairman of the associa- 
tion education committee, con- 
ducted the tour and explained all 
the various aspects of publishing 
a daily newspaper. 

A film on the wood pulp in- 
dustry was shown after the tour. 

The association plans a Ladies 
Nite for the April 8 meeting. 


lowa Group Tours Plant 


Waterloo, lowa—A tour of the 
John Deere Tractor Works here 
was one of the highlights of the 
March meeting of the Purchasing 
Agents Association of Central 
lowa. At the dinner meeting fol- 


Touchae, secretary of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, spoke to the 
group on industry in lowa. 


P.A.’s See Production 
Of Aspirin at Plough Inc. 


Memphis, Tenn.—Members of 
the Memphis Association of Pur- 
chasing Agents visited the plant 
of Plough, Inc. One of the pro- 
cesses the P.A.s witnessed, was 
the manufacture of aspirin. 

Ivor G. Johnson, chairman of 
the education committee of the 
association, planned the tour. 


Public Relations Topic 


Syracuse, N. Y.—Syracuse and 
Central New York purchasing 
agents learned how public rela- 
tions affects the purchasing ex- 
ecutive at the March meeting of 
their association. Kenneth W. 
Haagenson, director of public re- 
lations at Allis-Chalmers Manu- 
facturing Co., West Allis, Wis.. 


lowing the plant tour, Pat 
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was the guest speaker. 


Buying, Traffic 
Need Each Other 


Lateral Communications 
Stressed by Panelists 


New York—A detailed system 
of lateral communications is a 
must between purchasing and 
traffic departments if they are to 
achieve the lowest net landed cost 
on any and all items. 

This was the main point agreed 
to by a panel of purchasing 
agents and traffic managers dis- 
cussing “Purchasing and Traffic 
—A Community of Interests,” at 
the March 27 meeting of the 
American Society of Traffic and 
Transportation. The Society 
hosted to the Purchasing Agents 
Association of New York. 

Addressing more than 200 
P.A.s and traffic people, F. S. 
Romanse, assistant purchasing 
agent, Babcock & Wilcox Co., 
explained how his department 
evaluated all factors of incoming 
transportation “in cooperation 
with the traffic department. 


Closer Liaison—Better Values 

“The basic objectives of mod- 
ern scientific purchasing is to 
obtain the optimum purchase 
dollar value on each item or 
material bought. A closely knit 
liaison with traffic can help us to 
better arrive at this goal. 

“Furthermore,” Romanse said, 
“the more purchasing learns from 
the traffic department, the better 
it can educate sources of supply 
to ship materials at a cheaper 
cost. Thus purchasing would 
benefit directly by getting a lower 
cost.” 

Emphasis on _ lateral com- 
munications also was urged by 
R. C. Waehner, general manager 


of the Distribution Division, 
Lever Bros. Co. “Horizontal 
communications are fine,” he 


said, “but I feel lateral communi- 


PANEL MEMBERS who discussed need for cooperation between purchas- 
ing and traffic are F. C. Tighe, left, T. M., Union Carbide Corp.; F. S. 
Romanse, assistant P, A. Babcock & Wilcox Co.; Frank Asher, Moder- 
ator and V. P., Schupper Truck Lines; R. C. Waehner, T. M., Lever Bros.; 
and J. K. Parks, P. A., Metal & Thermit Corp. 


cations are necessary if associates 
are to do their jobs well. 

“In other words, purchasing 
departments should let the traffic 
manager know about new sources 


of supply, new materials that 
must be purchased and other 
things. Traffic can judge the 


transportation involved and come 
up with the cheapest rate.” 

Waehner said P.A.’s should not 
take things into their own hands 
when faced with an emergency 
problem. “Too often I’ve heard 
the words, ‘It’s an emergency— 
forget the cost.’ Traffic can usu- 
ally arrange to get the needed 
material to the plant in time at a 
much lower cost than the ven- 
dor.” 

J. K. Parks, director of pur- 
chasing and traffic, Metal and 
Thermit Corp. remarked that the 
traffic department should see to 


it that purchasing personnel 
understand and properly use 
standard transportation terms, 


such as f.o.b., f.a.s., Delivered, 


and Freight Allowed. 


Noting the various percentage 
increases in freight rates, he said 
traffic “should apply value analy- 
sis to the commodity rates used 
by their company to be sure at 
all times that the cost of the 
commodity is not going out of line 
due to transportation costs.” 

The fourth panel speaker, F. 
C. Tighe, traffic manager for 
Union Carbide Corp., said traffic 
managers are, in a sense, pur- 
chasing agents. “They buy trans- 
portation for their company. 

“Transportation costs,” Tighe 
continued, “form an important 
ingredient in the procurement of 
materials and supplies. It fre- 
quently determines and fixes the 
sources of supply and is at the 
very heart of the economies of 
production.” 

He stressed that purchase con- 
tracts and purchase orders should 
be written only after consultation 
with the traffic department. “By 
working together, purchasing and 
traffic can arrive at the lowest 


net landed cost.” 


P.A.s Avoiding 
Legal Battles 


Simple Rules, Handling 
Vendors Are Reasons 


Omaha, Neb.—Purchasing as 
practiced by the average industrial 
purchasing agent has been rela- 
tively free of intense legal argu- 
ments, according to one of pur- 
chasing’s legal authorities. 

And one way to avoid legal en- 
tanglements and difficulties is to 
follow a few simple ground rules 
ind adopt a firm principle of mak- 
ing your “supplier do business 
with you,” James J. Ritterskamp 
told a purchasing management 
conference here March 28. 
Ritterskamp, Vice Chancellor 
for Business Affairs at Wash- 
ington University in St. Louis, 
discussed the legal aspects of pur- 
chasing at the conference, co- 
sponsored by the Greater Omaha 
Association of Purchasing Agents 
and the University of Omaha. 
About 75 purchasing personnel 
from Omaha and the surrounding 
area attended the conference 
which also featured a round-table 
discussion of current economic 


trends and advice on the public 
relations 
pects of purchasing from Purchas- 


and management as- 


ing magazine’s senior editor, 


Stuart F. Heinritz. 


Purchasing Week 
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PANEL ON INTERPRETING LEGAL TRENDS at O 
W. Wallace Keenan, vice president, 
senior vice president, United States National Bank, Omaha; Roderic B. 
Crane, chairman, Department of Economics, University of Omaha; and 
James Ritterskamp, Vice Chancellor, University of St. Louis. 


Soe A | 


maha conference included 
Leo A. Daly Co.; W. Dean Vogel, 


In advising P.A.’s to try to an- 
ticipate their legal requirements, 
Ritterskamp provided a_ legal 
“check list” to be used as a guide 
in the purchasing procedure. 

[A future edition of PURCHAS- 
ING WEEK will carry Ritterskamp’s 
legal guide in greater detail 
—Editor] 

His legal format includes such 
points as selection of sources, 
negotiation of the contract, type 


of contract, quantity, quality, 


price, and service. But in addition 
to these legal reminders, “know 
your company’s legal counsel as 
well,” Ritterskamp advised. “Let 
him know something about your 
work. He then can be of greater 
assistance to you when you need 
him.” 

Then, if your routine becomes 
legally sound, Ritterskamp de- 
clared, “you will be able to flag 
immediately potential legal in- 
volvements.” 
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RUSSELL STARK 


Stark Vice President 
N.A.P.A. Fourth District 


Lansing, Mich.—Russell Stark, 
director of purchasing for Bur- 
roughs Corp., Detroit, has been 
elected vice president of the 
Fourth District Council, National 
\ssociation of Purchasing Agents. 

Stark’s election also places him 
on the N.A.P.A. executive com- 
mittee for 1958 and 59. He suc- 
ceeds Leonard Butters, director 
of purchasing, Union Steel Prod- 
ucts, Albion, Mich. 


Army Film Used 
At P.A. Session 


Houston— Using a U. S. Corps 
of Engineers film to illustrate 
“standardization” procedures for 
purchasing agents, Roy Stockton, 
purchasing agent for the Reed 
Roller Bit Co. of Houston, spoke 
before the members of the Hous- 
ton Purchasing Agents Associa- 
tion. 

The film, “Keep ‘em Rolling,” 
explained how the Army, faced 
with the task of using 39 different 
gasoline engines with 1,137 differ- 
ent component parts, standard- 
ized its nomenclature to six en- 
gines and a total of 85 parts. 

Stockton cited “value analysis, 
purchasing research, and simpli- 
lication in defining parts” as the 
key factors in standardization. 

Value analysis, he said, erable: 
| purchasing executive to buy 
quality material, “not always the 
cheapest.” Purchasing research, 
he said, leads to buying larger 
quantities at lower prices “with- 
out increasing your inventory.” 
\nd simplification, he concluded, 
streamlines a purchasing opera- 
tion, “saving paperwork and 
money.” 


Careful Buying Seen 
As Inflation Cure 


Chicago — Fight inflationary 
irends with careful buying, mem- 
ders of the electric power industry 

‘ere told here at the American 
Power Conference. 

“This applies not only to the 
power industry, but to all indus- 
'y and all people,” said J. W. 

lcAfee, president of Edison 
! lectric Institute. McAfee, presi- 


ment of Union Electric Co., St. 


Jouis, said buying on a crash 
isis Or carelessly increases the 
ossibilities of inflation. 

He said the inherent “stability” 
' the utility industry is a strength- 
‘ing factor in current economic 
onditions. This stability is pro- 
\led by fairly steady employ- 
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ment levels; small variation in 
taxes paid; and steady purchases 
of materials, supplies, and serv- 
ices. 

The current state of the na- 
tion’s economy has been “cor- 
rectly described as a breathing 
spell,” McAfee said. Most econ- 
omists believe that forces are at 
work which will probably within 
the year begin to have a stimulat- 
ing effect. 


Young men are so ignorant that 
instead of following the inefficient 
ways of their elders they often 
do things in a fresh and more 
efficient way. 


Speaker Predicts 4th Q Recovery 


Youngstown, Ohio—The odds 
are three-to-one that business re- 
covery will be underway by the 
fourth quarter, according to James 
M. Dawson, vice president and 
economist of the National City 
Bank of Cleveland. 

In a talk at the Youngstown 
District Purchasing Agents Asso- 
ciation’s March meeting, Dawson 
said, “The timing of past cycles 
suggests the current recession may 
bottom out this spring and sum- 
mer with an improving trend un- 
derway by next fall.” 

The improving trend would be 
sparked not by a big upsurge in 


any one part of the economy but 
rather by modest increases in 
spending in many areas, he said. 

Dawson described 1958 as “a 
good year in which to keep re- 
minding yourself that the econ- 
omy has recovered from 25 of 
these recessions in the past 100 
years. And despite these periodi- 
cal adjustments, over-all business 
volume has just about doubled 
every 20 years.” 

The association awarded serv- 
ice plaques to three members and 
one former member. Stephen 
Kakish, chairman of the merits 
and award committee, presented 


the plaques to Bruce Henderson, 
vice president and general man- 
ager, Westinghouse air condi- 
tioning plant, Staunton, Va.; W. 
F. Zarbaugh, vice president of 
purchases and traffic, Jones & 
Laughlin Strip Steel Division; 
Roy Mills, director of purchases, 
General Fireproofing Co.; and 
Glenn McQuiston, purchasing 
agent of Sharon Steel Corp. 


Dow Begins Production 


Midland, Mich.—Dow Chemi- 
cal Co.’s Texas division has 
started volume production of allyl 
alcohol. Allyl chloride will be 
produced starting in June or July. 


...and if we 


@ Allmetal specializes 


in all types of stainless 
steel fasteners; screws, 
nuts, bolts, washers, rivets, 
pins, ‘AN’ fasteners, etc. 


don’t have them in stock* 


ALLMETAL ~ 
MANUFACTURES 
STAINLESS STEEL 
FASTENERS | 
TO YOUR ORDER- 


@ Batteries of cold headers and 
automatic screw machines 
ready to turn out 
special fasteners 
to your specifications. 


@ Now! Headquarters in 
the East, Midwest and 
West for fast local service 
direct from Allmetal. 


Send now for your copy of Allmetal’s 52 page Stainless Steel Fastener Stock List and Data Book 


@ Phone the Allmetal office 
nearest you — 
you can receive the 
fasteners you need 
the very next day. 


ah 


821 Stewart Avenue, Garden City, L.I., New York 


MIDWEST DIVISION 
5611 West Lake Street, Chicago 44, Illinois 


WEST COAST DIVISION 
2978 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles 5, California 


manufacturers of stainless steel fasteners 
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ALLMETAL SCREW PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 


*Highly improbable since Allmetal has the largest stock of stainless steel fasteners in the world. Try us and see. 


Domestic Metal Producers Seek 


More Government Market Aid 


Governors, Senators Urge Action to Help 
Sagging Demand; Higher Tariffs Suggested 


Washington—Domestic metal- 
mineral producers’ political push 
for more government help to prop 
up their sagging markets has 
picked up speed in Washington. 
The pressure came through clear- 
ly on several fronts as Congress- 
men sped home for the Easter 
recess. 

eSen. James E. Murray (D- 
Montana), Chairman of the Sen- 
ate Interior Committee, opened 
his third minerals subcommittee 
hearings on Administration min- 
ing policy in as many years with 
the flat contention that “some- 
thing has to be done, and done 
quickly.” 

eSen. Mike Mansfield (D- 
Montana), influential majority 
whip in the upper chamber, pro- 
posed a sweeping new metal- 
mineral stockpiling program for 
domestic copper, lead and zinc, 
and other minerals. 

Wants Higher Tariffs 

e The American Mining Con- 
gress, leading domestic producers’ 
trade group, urged the House 
Ways and Means Committee cur- 
rently studying the controversial 
Reciprocal Trade Agreement Act 
Extension Bill to impose new 
higher import tariff-quotas wher- 
ever necessary to keep domestic 
mining healthy. 

e Governors of western states, 
conclaving in Washington, rec- 
ommended various Administra- 
tion moves to help ease unem- 
ployment and mine-closings in 
their area. 

e The Senate Finance Com- 
mitee again directed the Tariff 
Commission to renew its recently 
dismissed investigation into com- 
parative production costs of tung- 
sten in the U. S. and overseas, 
with an eye to new import con- 
trols. 


Government Aid Sought 


¢Sen. Herman Talmadge (D- 
Georgia), pushed for Senate con- 
sideration of a bill to set up new 
government aids in developing 
iron ore resources in the south- 
eastern states of Georgia, Ten- 
nessee, Alabama, North and South 
Carolina. 

Few of the recommendations 
that bombarded Washington in 
recent weeks are given even fair 
chance of success. And there are 
almost as many recent indications 
of a trend away from government 
mining supports. 

For example: The office of De- 
fense Mobilization reiterated its 
intention to end lead and zinc in- 
centive purchases soon, definitely 
by July 1. Then the Senate de- 
feated a metal-mineral producers’ 
effort to liberalize legal authority 
for the government to barter U. S. 
crop surpluses for foreign ores as 
a price-propping move against 
world surpluses. And the House 
Appropriations Committee cut an 


Thermometer Tubing 
Ready In England 


London—England is now pro- 
ducing her own borosilicate ther- 
mometer tubing. James Powell 
& Sons is manufacturing the tub- 
ing which previously had to be 
imported from the U. S. and 
Germany. 
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additional $70 million from fiscal 
1959 stockpiling funds earmarked 
for purchase of domestic metals. 

Some anti-recession legislation 
and administrative relief for busi- 
ness generally is a virtually fore- 
gone conclusion. But the single 
best bet for specific federal aid to 
domestic metal-mineral industries 
remains the same 


Producers Continue 
To Use Inventories 


Washington — Manufacturers 
and merchant wholesalers con- 
tinued to liquidate inventories 
during January, according to the 
Commerce Department. 

On a seasonally adjusted basis, 
factory stocks in January stood 
at $53.3 billion—down $600 mil- 
lion from December and $400 
million from a year ago. Manu- 
facturers hit a high point of $54.2 
billion last August and have been 
dropping steadily since. 

Commerce officials see no quick 
end in sight to inventory disin- 
vestment. They point out that in 


the 1949 and 1954 recessions fac- 
tory shelves continued to be 
emptied for 12 months or longer. 


19 1958 

De Jan. 
Tota! gar $90.0 
Manufacturing . O8.0 52.9 
Durable . 31.1 30.6 
Non-durable .... . 82.4 22 3 
Wholesale .... ; 13.7 12.6 
Durable ..... ‘oo ae 6.4 6.6 
Non-durable : - 6.1 6.0 
Retail Re? ; 24.5 24.5 
Durable . ; oe 11.4 11.3 


Non-durable 


Consolidates Auto Buying 


Denver—The City of Denver, 
hopeful of achieving substantial 
savings, this year is consolidating 
for the first time its purchase of 
automobiles for various city de- 


partments. Vendors were invited 
to bid to supply 62 automobiles, 
23 trucks, 9 truck bodies, 3 mo- 
torized graders, 3 street sweepers, 
and other motorized equipment. 


The medical stethoscope now 
helps mechanics diagnose engine 
troubles, determine leaks in 
piping and defects in compress- 
ors, pumps, vacuum systems and 
gear sets, reports “Fleet Owner,” 
a McGraw-Hill publication. The 
stethoscope picks up the sounds 
of the equipment to be diagnosed. 
By turning an adjustment screw 
on the stethoscope handle, some 
sounds will be amplified, while 
others are suppressed. 


DIVISIONS: NATIONAL - STANDARD, Niles, Mich.; t/re wire 


WAGNER LITHO MACHINERY. Secaucus, N. J 


NATIONAL 


stainiess, music spring and plated wires 


metal decorating equipment + 
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ATHENIA STEEL, Clifton, N. J.; “al high carbon spr 


in 


in 


no steels 


LYPCS ... 


For 


spring 


life 


everlasting... 


NILCOR * 


ALLOY! 


Nilcor alloy is not a steel! 
It is truly unique. It is be- 
lieved to have no equal, for 
example, for continuous life 


miniature springs. Fur- 


ther, it is non-magnetic and 
far outdistances steel or any 
known alloy in resistance to 
“set’’, fatigue and corrosion 

. even at high tempera- 
tures. 

Major use to date is for 
non-breakable power springs 


fine watches. But more 


and more Nilcor alloy is and 
will be furnished for the most 
critical requirements in in- 
strumentation, control de- 
vices and equipment of many 


wherever extreme 


spring life and precise be- 
havior are vital. 

Perhaps National-Stand- 
ard Nilcor alloy holds prom- 
ise for some of your needs. 
We shall certainly be glad 
to cooperate all the way in 
helping you find out. Just 
check with our Athenia Steel 
Div., Clifton, New Jersey. 


*Trade Mark National-Star dard Co. 


STANDARD 


+ WORCESTER WIRE WORKS, Worcester, Mass.; music spring. sta/niess and plated wires, high and low carbon specialties 


* REYNOLOS WIRE, Dixon, Ill.; /ncdustria/ wire cloth 
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This Week's 


& 
Foreign 
Perspective °" 7 


London—Aluminum Limited’s cut in its prices ($47 a ton) 
caused little surprise to Londoners. The Canadian Company, 
the major supplier to Britain, is known to be all set for a big 
campaign to boost consumption of the metal. 

In fact, raising world use is now the major goal of world pro- 
ducers. 

That’s because aluminum’s going to get more and more plen- 
tiful. Big schemes, particularly in Africa, will add enormous 
quantities of the metal to the world’s reserves. 

The price cut is even being applied where free world alumi- 
num isn’t suffering from overseas competition. That just shows 
how anxious aluminum interests are to capture new consumers. 


~ e - 
Meanwhile, Londoners are also keeping a weather eye on tin. 


London tin dealers were upset by the report that in the past 
few months a few hundred tons of Chinese tin had reached 
Europe. 

But China is unlikely to send large consignments of tin to 
Europe; and as of now this development can be ignored. 

Meanwhile, however, it has played a part in delaying the 
upsurge in tin prices still looked for by many Londoners. 

7. . - 

Bonn—The drive here to capture a larger share of the export 
market is meeting with considerable success. 

Latest statistics show that Germany in the second half of 1957 
passed Britain as the world’s second largest manufactured-goods 
exporter. 

United States still remains in first place. 

Here are the figures: For the July-December 1957 period, 
Germany took 18.4% of the world manufactured export market 
—compared with Britain’s 17.8%. 

Uncle Sam, while remaining on top, showed a significant dip. 
American share dropped from 26.2% in the first half of 1957 
to 24.5% in the second half. 

In absolute terms, however, all three countries showed gains. 
That’s because total world exports last year showed a healthy 
11% increase over 1956 levels. 

. * - 

Hong Kong—Red China, following in the foothpath of its 
big Russian Brother, reports some big new production gains. 

One top target is chemicals. Red’s earmarked some $200 
million for chemical construction. They're shooting for a 34% 
increase in production in 1958. 

Antibiotics are high on the list. Reds call for a four-fold 
increase in output of penicillin, aureomycin, streptomycin and 
syntomycin. 

The Peking Radio has also made a series of announcements 
on important heavy industrial projects. Recently announced as 
“in production” were: 

e A measuring instruments and cutting tools plant at Chengtu. 

¢ A blooming mill at the Fularki Heavy Machinery plant near 
Harbin. 

e A new motor vehicle plant in Nanking. 

* ao * 

Tokyo—A domestic recession isn’t the only thing worrying 
Japanese officials these days. They’re involved in conflicts all 
over the world about fishing rights. 

The Russians, always tying their economic discussions to poli- 
tics, are trying to force the Japanese to lump any new fishing 
rights off the Soviet Asiatic Coast with all the other Russo- 
Japanese issues still pending. 

Meanwhile, Syngman Rhee, South Korea’s tough, old, Jap- 
anese-hating president, has invoked the so-called Rhee Line. 
This claims Korean sovereignty, and fishing rights, over the Asian 
continental shelf stretching all the way out in the Japan Sea. 

On the other side of the Pacific, Japanese fishing fleets are 
also running into opposition. Both Canadian and American fish- 
ing interests claim Japan’s fleets are “over-fishing”. 

Decisions on fishing rights are taken very seriously here. Fish 
and sea products (shell fish, eel, seaweed, algae, etc.) supply more 
than 70% of all animal protein in the Japanese diet. 

* . . 

New Delhi—lIndia is already earmarking outlays to be financed 
from the new $150 million Export-Import Bank Loan. The 
entire loan will go for industrial development. 

Under current plans, money will be funneled into cotton tex- 
tiles, engineering, chemicals, automobiles and coal mining. 

For the modernization and expansion of the cotton textiles 
industry alone (including installation of power looms) $40,200,- 
000 is required. 

Another $40-50 million of the Bank loan will go towards the 


further expansion of the Indian National road transport develop- 
ment program. 
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Europe to Face 
Tough Market 


Milan—Europe is headed for 
tough competition in synthetic 
rubber. With synthetic rubber 
production from Italy’s new 35,- 
000-ton plant starting up and 
three other European plants 
abuilding, by 1960 Western 
Europe should be producing an 
annual 250,000 to 300,000 tons, 
exclusive of butyl and special 
types. 

The United States exported a 
record 201,000 tons in 1957, a 
third more than 1956, but ex- 
porters fear the new competition 
will cut 1958 shipments 10% be- 
low last year. 

According to Assogomma, 
Italy’s national association of 
rubber goods manufacturers, the 
free world’s synthetic rubber sup- 
ply in two years may exceed an 
annual 2 million tons. Natural 
rubber from southeast Asia will 
hike the total supply to 4 million 
tons yearly. They estimate 1960’s 
total needs, however, at only 3.5 
million tons. Such a heavy com- 
petitive market, Assogomma 
feels, may cause a_ substantial 
dent in the southeast Asian eco- 
nomy. 


Shipping Chamber 
Has Tonnage Plan 


London—lf and when Britain’s 
shipowners cooperate with for- 
eign shipowners in raising freight 
rates, the United Kingdom Cham- 
ber of Shipping says it has a plan 
ready for “tonnage stabilization.” 

Chamber president R. D. Rop- 
ner told a shipowners meeting in 
Cardiff that a subcommittee is 
examining the present depression 
in tramp shipping and updating 
the “tonnage __ stabilization” 
scheme the Chamber prepared in 
1950. 

Although Greek shipowners 
are investigating a plan for con- 
trolled laying-up of tramps, 
British owners believe “hurried 
action would be a mistake,” be- 
cause it might lead to mainte- 
nance of obsolete tonnage on the 
world register. “Timing is of 
great importance,” Ropner said, 
and “the laying-up of a ship is a 
serious and complicated affair for 
ship owners.” 


Indian Ships to Start 
Dry Monthly Runs to U. S. 


Bombay—lIndia soon will have 
a regular dry cargo monthly serv- 
ice to selected U. S. ports. It will 
be operated by the newly-formed 
Indian Overseas Shipping Com- 
pany. 

Four fast vessels of 10,000 
d.w.t. each with a speed of 17 
knots will start the service in 
May using the Pacific route. It 
now is busy booking cargoes of 
ores, tea, illmenite, oil, and tex- 
tiles for the onward journeys and 
hopes its ships will be able to get 
return cargoes of U.S. food and 
machinery. 


Terylene Plant Planned 


London—Imperial Chemical 
Industries, Ltd., has announced 
plans to build a terylene poly- 
ester fiber plant in northern Ire- 
land. But the company says its 
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plans will go through only if the 
market for terylene develops as 
expected. Planning and construc- 
tion of the plant will take “several 
years,” I.C.I. says. It hopes to 
start production by 1964. 


German Industries Fair 
Expands Exhibit Area 


Hanover, Germany—Expan- 
sion of exhibition facilities at the 
show grounds here will enable 
many more displays at the Ger- 
man Industries Fair to be held 
April 27 through May 6. 

Four new buildings have been 
built providing over 66 acres of 
covered space and over 34 acres 
of open exhibition ground. Plans 
call for displays to be grouped 
according to their industries, 
making it easier for visitors to 
locate and compare the exhibits. 


Rectifier Price Drops 


London—Ferranti, Ltd., Hol- 
linwood, Lancashire, has reduced 
prices up to 19% on silicon recti- 
fiers. The price drop is due to 
improved manufacturing facilities 
and mass production techniques, 
according to a company spokes- 
man. 


Olivetti Plans Computer 


Milan, Italy—Olivetti is re- 
ported getting set to produce a 
digital computer, Italy’s first to be 
commercially manufactured. The 
unit was built and tested at Uni- 
versity of Pisa facilities. Produc- 
tion will be at Olivetti’s Ivrea 
plant. The unit is said to be a size 
close to IBM’s “705.” 


Russia Adds Output 
In Industrial Exports 


London — Russia_ exported 
more than twice as much indus- 
trial equipment to capitalist coun- 
tries in 1957, compared with 
1956, according to the commun- 
ist machine-export foreign trade 
organization. 

In building up her foreign 
trade, Russia now deals with 
more than 70 countries and has 
treaties or trade agreements with 
43 of them. 

Largest deals last year were 
sales of oil drilling equipment 
to India; printing machinery to 
Egypt, Burma, India, and Mex- 
ico; textile machinery to Egypt 
and Syria; and excavators to Ar- 
gentina, Greece, Afghanistan, 
Iran, Sudan, and Turkey. 

Razno-Export, another Rus- 
sian trade organization, reported 
trade rose by 74% over 1956. 


Red China Unit 


Going to Britain 


London—Communist China is 
sending a trade mission to Britain 
this month. 

The Sino-British Trade Coun- 
cil says the party, consisting of 
about 12 members, will have 
powers to order a wide range of 
British goods. 

The Chinese will be mainly in 
terested in iron and steel, elec- 
trical goods, tractors, cables, ma- 
chine tools, and precision instru- 
ments, the Council says. 

It is also known that some 
members of the group are coming 
to Britain for the sole purpose of 
promoting further sales of Chi- 
nese products through London’s 
commodity markets. 

The leader of the Chinese eco- 
nomic and technical mission to 
Britain last year told British in- 
dustry leaders that Red China 
could pay for British goods out 
of its sterling balances. 

Spokesman for the London 
Chamber of Commerce says Brit- 
ish industry leaders definitely 
want a relaxation of the embargo 
list, which bars them from selling 
certain strategic goods to Com- 
munist China. 


Red Satellites Planning 
Reed Processing Plant 


Bonn—Romania, Poland, and 
East Germany are reported to 
have reached an agreement on 
joint establishment of large reed 
processing plants near Braila 
(Danube Estuary). 

The 670,000-acre reed culti- 
vations in the Braila area will 
represent the basis for producing 
200,000 tons of cellulose annu- 
ally for the textile and paper in- 
dustries of the three countries. 


Japanese Rayon Firm 
Is Top Money Maker 


Tokyo—A rayon manufactur- 
ing concern, Royo Rayon Co., 
was Japan’s top money maker 
among private companies last 
year. The synthetic textile pro- 
ducer’s 1957 net income, about 
$23 million, represented a $4.5 
million increase over the previ- 
ous tax year. 

Other top earners were Yawata 
Iron & Steel Co. (about $22 mil- 
lion), Fuji Iron & Steel Co. ($17 
million), Shin-Mitsubishi heavy 
industry ($15 million), Toyota 
Motor Co. ($15 million), and 
Hitachi, LTD., Japan’s largest 
heavy electrical producer, ($15 
million). 


Deed 


“| want to be absolutely fair about this, so let me have 
your side of the story before | cancel the rest of the order.” 
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330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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ASING 


Everybody Wins at the N.A.P.A. Convention 


Print Order This Issue 28,000 


from the meetings. 


for Chicago next month (May 11-14). 


men take care of a thousand and one details. 
Hotel arrangements have to be made. A program has to 


care of in advance. There are scores of others, as any one who 


on a committee knows. 


the time and effort. The benefits are many. One purchasing ex 
profit from mingling with other purchasing men and having private 
on mutual problems. Another will benefit most from hearing a 
expert on a subject of vital importance to the purchasing man. 
purchasing agents will classify as the “hit” of the convention the 
Show” at which suppliers set up and man booths. 


It may be, as is true in many cases, that you will benefit from a 
the convention. 

There is, of course, another angle. Your attendance at the 
could prove to be a key factor in making the convention a success 
One of the very problems that you have licked may be stumping 
contemporaries. This is the way a good meeting works; you gi 
also receive. 

Now is the time to make your plans to attend the N.A.P.A. 1958 
It’s your convention. You will benefit. 


ments consisted of two words: “Oh, yeah?” 
could serve as jurors again. 


without waiting to find out if our objections are valid? 


This is an annual affair that has been growing in importance. 
more purchasing executives are finding that attendance at the N.A.P.A. conven- 
tion is rewarding. One of the chief reasons it is rewarding is that a host of 


Meetings Have a Place in Your Life 


It has been said that American businessmen are the greatest meeting 
attenders in the world. Whether this is true probably never will be proved 
or disproved. We do know though that the average business man attends a 
great number of meetings. And the reason he does is very simple 


. He profits 


All meetings have some value, but those that score the highest are the 
ones on which the most preparatory work has been done. Take, for example, 
the convention planned by the National Association of Purchasing Agents 


More and 


be drafted. 


Speakers have to be obtained. Booths must be assigned and details for their 
operation worked out. These are just a few of the things that must be taken 


has served 


Is it worth it? There’s not a doubt on this score; it is worth every bit of 


ecutive will 
discussions 
speaker, an 
Still other 
“Inform-A- 


Just what will be of the most help to you can be determined only by you. 


Il phases of 


convention 
for another. 
one of your 
ve and you 


convention. 


Experience, The Greatest of Teachers 


If you've ever had any doubts about experience being an important teacher, 
you have only to sit through a session as a juror. We watched 150 “doubting 
Thomases” snicker when a judge welcomed them as jurors and informed them 
that they would enjoy the experience. Most of the 150 were belligerent. You 
could hear whispered comments when the judge finished. Most of the com- 


Two weeks later many of the “objectors” were inquiring as to how they 


Isn't it strange how many of us just automatically object to something new 
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Your Follow-Up File 


We Recognize Your Write to Your Opinion 


Wants More Details on Isotopes 


Boulder, Colo. 

In your “Product Perspective,” page 
22, Feb. 3 issue, we find the following 
statement: 

‘Manufacturers are looking for ways 
to mass produce low cost radiation 
detectors. Any answer they come up 
with could mean a major boom in the 
use of radio isotopes, particularly by 
the smaller businesses.” 

Inasmuch as we are producers of 
radiation detection equipment and are 
most interested in developing new 
products to improve our position, we 
would be most interested in having 
more of the details behind the above 
statement. 

We feel that this is an excellent 
opportunity to congratulate the staff of 
PURCHASING WEEK on a very excellent 
job well done. We feel that this publi- 
cation is by far the best and contains 
the most up-to-date information vital 
to the purchasing agent. 

C. P. Bennett 
Purchasing Agent 
Ball Brothers Research Corp. 


College Hunting Tie Clips 
Berea, Ky. 


In one of our student industries we 
make various weavings, including ties 
for resale. One of the items we are 
attempting to put into production is 
a bow tie. 

We have seen bow tie clips which 
have material around one of the 
attaching clamps. Instead of having 
two clamps on each side of the collar 
fastening with metal on each side, the 
lower portion of this clip has material 
on it, so that you have cloth against 
cloth, thereby holding the tie a little 
better on the collar. 

We have been unable to locate a 
source for this particular type of clip. 

Ervin Connelly 
Purchasing Agent 
Berea College 
¢ Do you know the answer? 


Likes New Product Format 


Port Chester, N. Y. 
Being an early subscriber to PurR- 
CHASING WEEK, I thought you might 


be interested to know just what | 
thought of it. 
| particularly like your way of 


presenting new products, which affords 
me the opportunity of cutting out in- 
teresting items I feel | may be able to 
use, pasting them on to index cards and 
putting them into a file—rather than 
trying to remember in what magazine 
I saw it and on what date. 

Also of particular interest are 
“This Week’s Commodity Prices” and 
“Weekly Production Records.” 

I like the whole paper as it is and 
hope you will continue with the same 
format and with every success to 
McGraw-Hill. 

R. E. Urinyi 
Purchasing Agent 
Royal McBee Corp. 


Wreng Man, Right Job 


Cleveland, Ohio 
| should like to thank you very much 
for publishing the item in your Feb. 24 
issue concerning the appointments of 
our regional sales managers from our 
company and the naming of a new 
transmission product manager. 
Unfortunately, W. C. McConnell, as 
you printed, is not the transmission 
product manager. He is our company’s 
general products division manager and 
made the statement that Mr. James P. 
Reeves was named to the new trans- 
mission product manager’s post. 
J. E. Stratton 
Product Publicity Department 
Reliance Electric & Engineering Co. 


To Our Readers 


This is your column. Write on 
any subject you think will interest 
purchasing executives. While your 
letters should be signed, if you pre- 
fer we'll publish them anonymously. 

Send your letters to: “Your 
Follow-Up File,” PURCHASING 
WEEK, 330 West 42nd St., New 
York 36, N. Y. 
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PURCHASING WEEK Asks You . 


How do you handle salesmen’s calls? Do you limit 
the hours and have salesmen make appointments 
or do you set aside certain days for salesmen? 


Asked at: Metropolitan Purchasers Club 
Monthly Meeting, New York 


Hannah L. McLean 
Hanson-Van Winkle-Munning Co. 
Matawan, N. J. 


“Because we are situated way out, 

try to see all salesmen when they come. 
We don’t have any specific days or hours. 
If we are too busy and can’t see a sales- 
man, we try to set up a date for another 
time or ask him to telephone ahead. Our 
regular salesmen know Monday and Fri- 
day are our busiest days and they phone 
first to mé ike sure the day or time is 
convenient. 


Walter E. 


New York 


ing him. 
can come 


appointments 


Joseph Farrell 
Yardney Electric Corp. 
New York 


“We have certain days set aside for 
salesmen’s calls—Wednesday and Fri- 
day afternoons from two to four. Most 
of our stuff is specialized, so we don't 
have too many salesmen calling. In fact, 
we seldom have more than two waiting 
at the same time. When we want to see 
certain salesmen, we will call and make 
specific dates.” 


Harold T. 


Brooklyn, N 


Monday 


appointments, 


man, 


Harold D. Mead 


Puro Filter Corp. of America 


ong Island City, N. Y. 

“Ever since 1927 I have seen every 
ilesman who called—any time, any 
our from nine to five, five days a week. 

Salesmen are my best friends. A well 
nformed salesman who can present facts 
ather than opinion is worth his weight 
n gold. I have the habit of telling each 
salesman how many calls he should 
nake—once a week, once a month, etc., 
ind they generally follow this.” 


New York 
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Doe 
Muscular Dystrophy. Association 


“This isn’t any problem for us as we 
do not have that many salesmen calling. 
1 very rarely send one away without see- 
We don’t limit the hours or set 
aside special days for calls. 
in any time they want. 
course, I personally prefer them to make 
ahead, 


Hill 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co. 


“We feel that salesmen have got to 
make a living. 
don't limit the hours; 
through 
would like it if they called and made 


less it is a specialized tool, we only spend 
about five or 10 minutes with each sales- 
SO we get to all of them.” 


R. F. Baldwin 
M. W. Kellogg Co. 


“Under our present policy we don't 
restrict salesmen’s calls because we work 
under the philosophy that the salesman 
has a bona fide purpose in calling and he 
has something of value to offer. 
ever the number of salesmen calling on 
our purchasing department has doubled 
since the first of the year, 
have to limit salesmen’s calls.” 


Salesmen 
Of 


but very few do.” 


In our organization we 
we see them from 
Friday. While we 


most of them don’t. Un- 


How- 


sO we may 
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DYNAPRENE Portable Cord appeals to wise 
buyers because it is a long-lasting, sturdy cord that 
stands up under really rugged work conditions. 


DYNAPRENE is jacketed with an extra 
tough neoprene compound cured by the 
continuous vulcanizing process . . . a process 
that makes better cordage. 


DYNAPRENE is a premium cord sold at competitive 
prices by leading electrical wholesalers. Order 
DYNAPRENE by name to be sure you buy the best. 


Write TODAY 
for this complete 
catalog ... FREE. 


WELL BUILT WIRES SINCE 1899 


WHITNEY BLAKE COMPANY 


- 


NEW HAVEN 14, CONNECTICUT 
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Southern Rhodesia Will Give 
Royalties to Asbestos Men 


Johannesburg—The government of 
Southern Rhodesia is giving asbestos pro- 
ducers in the territory practical assistance 
in efforts to break into new export mar- 
kets. 

Royalties have been waived on low- 
grade (Grades 6 and 7) asbestos. This 
should mean an increased profit to pro- 
ducers of over $4 a ton on Grade 7 and 
well over $5 on Grade 6. 

Prospects for asbestos, in contrast to 
the position with other commodities, re- 
main encouraging. There is a_ strong 
world demand for asbestos-based floor 
tiles and for asbestos cement. 


' 


Italian Firm Gets Orders 

For Six Transformers 
Milan—Three power plants of the 

Missouri River Basin project will receive 

five transformers, worth $480,000, from 


HERE'S PROOF... 


GLOVE COSTS 
REDUCED 43% 


vie JOREAC 
COST-REDUCTION PLAN 


Customer: well-known manufacturer 
of aircraft parts. Operation: strip 
steel stamping. This is just one of 
scores of Jomac Cost-Reduction Plan 
case histories we can show you. 
Write for “Evidence”’ booklet shown 
below. Get proof that this plan can 
work for you, too! 


JOMAC 


INDUSTRIAL GLOVES 


Plants in Philadelphia, Pa., and Warsaw, Ind. 
In Canada: Safety Supply Company, Toronto 
In Europe: North-Jomac Ltd., London, W1 


JOMAC INC., Dept. M 
Philadelphia 38, Pa. 


( Send us a copy of your “Evidence” booklet 
] Have a representative contact us 

Name 

Company 

Address 


City State 


Rissceniansiep aan dencensdibiebitiomncinitivnaiiiaaenal 


Italy’s Industrie Elettriche of Legnano 
within the next 44 months. One 8,000 
kva. transformer goes to the Summit, S. D. 
plant, another to Loveland, Colo., and 
three single-phase autotransformers are to 
be installed at Fargo, N. D. 

The firm also has an order from the 
Bonneville Power Administration, Port- 
land, Ore., for a 3-phase 50,000-kva. 
transformer for Longview, Wash. 


British Car Sales Booming; 
Detroit Feels Recession 


London—While Detroit is lamenting 
the effects of the U. S. recession, British 
car sales in the United States are booming. 

British auto exports to the U. S. in 
January and February were double those 
for the corresponding period last year. 
Some 25,000 cars, nearly 30% of Brit- 
ain’s record automobile exports in the 
first two months of the year, went to the 
U. S. 

British car production and export dur- 
ing last month were greater than for any 
previous February. Nearly 83,500 cars 
were made and 42,000 shipped abroad. 

Commercial vehicle exports amounting 
to $23 million also established a record 
for February. 


Gold Dollar Reserves 
Increase in Britain 


London—Britain’s gold and dollar re- 
serves rose $135 million in February to 
$2,539 million—highest level since July, 
1955. 

The biggest monthly inflow of gold and 
dollars on commercial and trading ac- 
count for nearly four years, the $135 mil- 
lion increase compares with a rise of 
$131-million in January. 

The February figure includes receipt of 
$22 million from the European Payments 
Union in part settlement of Britain’s Jan- 
uary surplus of 10.5 million pounds 
sterling (about $29.4 million). 


German Aluminum Plants 
Cut Output to 11,000 Tons 


Bonn—West German aluminum plants 
have cut their output to 10,500-11,000 
tons monthly since the beginning of this 
year as compared to an average monthly 
production of 13,000 tons in 1957. 

Because of high production costs, the 
price of West German aluminum cannot 
compete with present low world market 
prices. German production costs compare 
unfavorably with those in United States, 
Scandinavia, and Switzerland, where less 
expensive water-power is available. 


North Vietnam Plans 
Control of Cotton Output 


Hanoi—While most of Asia is worrying 
about textile surpluses, Communist North 
Vietnam plans to control the “purchase 
and distribution of cotton yarn and cloth,” 
according to a Hanoi Vietminh radio 
broadcast. 

The Communist broadcast said the 
measure was an important one “during 
the transitional period,’ and that the 
measure had been undertaken to halt 
speculation and “evasion of taxes” by 
cloth merchants. 


German Firms Get Orders 


Zurich—Two West German electronics 
manufacturers, Siemens & Halske and 
Telefunken, have obtained orders from 
the Middle East by submitting joint offers. 
Saudi.Arabia ordered five short-wave and 
two thedium-wave transmitters, and the 
-ebanon government ordered two medium 
and two short-wave transmitters from the 
firms. 
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Russians Study Ways 
To Hold Seas Level 


London—Russians are studying posi- 
bilities for controlling the level of the 
Caspian Sea, which has been falling for 
28 years, according to a Soviet News 
report. 

Since 1930, the Caspian has dropped 
8 ft. and its area has shrunk by more 
than 19,000 sq. miles. Water has receded 
15 miles from the shore in some places, 
leaving fishing and _ shipping ports 
stranded in arid desert. 

One plan involves making the Pechora 
and Vychegda rivers flow through the 
Kama and Volga, supplementing waters 
emptying into the Caspian. By construct- 
ing a reservoir and a number of dams, 
17 million gal. of water a year could be 
diverted into the sea, the newspaper 
says. 

An alternative plan includes turning 
the flow of the rivers Ob and Yenesei, 
directing some of their waters into 
Caspian. If this scheme is adopted, the 
rivers would flow some 2,500 miles to 
the sea, irrigating the desert areas of 
central Asia and Kazakhstan. 

Soviet News also reported that partial 
control could be achieved more quickly 
by constructing a 280-mile dyke across 
the Caspian. The water in the northern 
part could then be raised 612 ft. 


Machine Export Orders 
Slump, Germany Notes 


Bonn—Incoming export orders for 
German machinery have been steadily 
slumping during the last months, accord- 
ing to the German Machine Builders As- 
sociation. Orders dropped from $150 
million in October, 1957, to $120 million 
in January. A further decline is predicted 
for February. 

Last year was a very good export year 
for German machine builders. Total ex- 
port value amounted to $1.7 billion, 
20.8% more than in 1956. 


Transistor Price Slashed 


London—Prices of radio frequency and 
power transistors manufactured by New- 
market Transistor Co. have been slashed 
up to 25%. The firm says transistors 
which cost $8.40 two years ago and 


$4.90 now will sell for $3.95 in reason- 
able quantity. Output this year is ex- 
pected to be three times that of 1957. 


Mexico Cuts Export Tax 
On Lead to Help Industry 


Mexico City—Mexico slightly reduced 
its effective export tax on lead as of 
April 1. 

The Mexican government ordered the 
reduction to aid, although admittedly in a 
small way, the fimancial plight of pro- 
ducers hit by falling prices. Export taxes 
are computed through a percentage of the 
official price. The percentage remains the 
same, but the official price has been low- 
ered to gain in effect the tax reduction. 

For example, the official price per kilo- 
gram of refined lead for the first quarter 
of 1958 has been just under 24¢. Export 
tax has been around 28% or about 7¢ a 
kilo. This 28% tax will continue but it 
will be computed on an official value 
which will be reduced roughly 1/5th of a 
U.S. cent. 

It is estimated that the reduction will 
cost the Mexican government around 
$400,000 a year. 


Japan Slates Exporting 
Of More Rolling Stock 


Tokyo—Japan plans to export more 
rolling stock this year in the wake of last 
year’s low of $4.2 million worth. Exports 
of engines, passenger and freight cars 
totaled $33,726,600 in 1956. 

Orders from the Pakistan National Rail- 
ways are expected. India has set aside 
$8,333,333 of a $50 million loan from 
Japan to buy Japanese rolling stock in the 
next three years. Latin America is also 
a good prospect. President of National 
Railways of Brazil, N. Sorocabana, and 
Dante Aranalde Ardigo, president of the 
Argentine National Railway, have arrived 
in Japan at the invitation of the govern- 
ment, to inspect equipment. 


Carbon Method Ready 


London—A British firm has designed a 
product most of us would like to do with- 
out. It’s a new kind of carbon paper for 
use in accounting offices. The carbon 
sheet incorporates two vertical red strips 
for “in the red” items, thus eliminating the 
need for typing in later on individual 


copies. 


FAMOUS COLLIER S CARTOONIST 


Re 


“ EVERYTHING HINGES ON HAGER!.’ 


We'll make IT for you. For standard (5,000 different types 
and sizes) or special hinges, write or wire: C. Hager & 
Sons Hinge Mfg. Co., 1331 Victor Street, St. Lovis 4, Mo. 


- 


Founded 18 49, Every Hager Hinge Swings on100 Yeors of Experience 
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ROBERT L. WENDLING 


Wendling Is Named 
Hamilton Vice President 


Columbus, Ind.—Robert L. 
Wendling has been advanced to 
vice president in charge of pur- 
chasing at Hamilton Mfg. Corp. 
Frank Zeigler° and Thomas R. 
Henderson have been appointed 
vice presidents in charge of pro- 
duction and sales respectively. 

The past six years Wendling 
served as director of purchases 
and .coordinator of production 
scheduling and material savings 
program. He has been with the 
firm since 1941, except for mili- 
tary service in World War II. 


Russell C. Holcomb has been 
appointed assistant manager of 
Sun Oil Co.’s New England region 
and will work out of Boston, 
Mass., headquarters. He succeeds 
John M. Jasperson who retired. 


S. A. Geney has been made 
treasurer of American Air Com- 
pressor Corp., North Bergen, 
N. J., in addition to his duties as 
works manager. J. W. Sargent 


has been moved up from secretary 


to vice president and will also 
continue as sales manager. R. C. 
Sargent, assistant sales manager, 
has been assigned the added post 
of secretary. 


Robert L. Duncan, formerly 
assistant sales manager of Union 
Carbide Chemicals Co., division 
of Union Carbide Corp., New 
York, has been promoted to sales 
ulanager. 


Jim Greene has joined Edwin 
‘I. Fitler Co., Philadelphia, as 
assistant sales manager. 


Charles W. Fuhrer has been 
noved up to eastern zone sales 
nanager by Diamond Expansion 
jolt Co., Inc., Garwood, N. J. 


Claude L. Briggs, vice presi- 
ent and general manager of 
fonarch Lumber Co., Great 
ralls, Mont., has been elected 
resident of the Montana Retail 
umbermen’s Association. 


John W. Watson has been pro- 
10ted to director of purchases by 
ontinental Aviation & Engineer- 
ig Corp., Toledo. He had been 
1 charge of purchase analysis. 


A. P. Bowman has been named 
Milwaukee district office mana- 
cer by Allis-Chalmers Industries 
“roup and James I. Onarheim 
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has been assigned to the new post 
of manager of utility sales, Mil- 
waukee district. 


E. W. Michel has been ad- 
vanced to assistant manager of 
interior lighting sales for West- 
inghouse Electric Corp.’s Light- 
ing Division in Cleveland. 


Max L. Murdock has joined 
the Standard Products Div. of 
Byron Jackson, a division of 
Borg-Warner Corp., Lawrence- 
burg, Ind., as vice president and 
general manager. 


Roy J. Sund has been elected 
a vice president of American Can 
Co., New York. He will continue 
to be in charge of the operations 
of the firm’s Marathon Division. 


Robert D. Prushing has been 
promoted from assistant manager 
to manager, distributor sales, by 
The Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, 
Ohio. 


Albert C. Schilling has been 
elected president of Tagliabue 
Mfg. Co., Hempstead, Long 
Island, N. Y. 


Gordon J. Wygant has been 
appointed aviation sales manager 
of Titeflex Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


Richard Y. Neiley has joined 
Sperry Products, Inc., as district 
sales supervisor with headquar- 
ters in Chicago. 


H. W. Whitman has _ been 
elected vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Machine Di- 
vision, The Torrington Mfg. Co., 
Torrington, Conn. 


Edward J. Walsh has been 
made Philadelphia regional man- 
ager for Huck Mfg. Co. 


Robert G. Beverly has been 
moved up to assistant sales 
manager for the western opera- 
tion of Food Machinery & Chem- 
ical Corp.’s Canning Machinery 
Division, San Jose, Calif. Rich- 
ard T. Ready succeeds Beverly 
as chief application engineer. 


R. F. Fred Klein has been ap- 
pointed manager of lubricated 
plug valve sales by the Walworth 
Co., New York. 


Robert G. Burson has been as- 
signed to the new post of assist- 
ant general sales manager, Me- 


chanical Goods Division, The 
Dayton Rubber Co., Dayton, 
Ohio. 


C. Beach Powell has joined 
Cleveland Cap Screw Co., as 
sales manager, Socket Div. 


Gilbert A. Erdman, purchasing 
agent for Badger Paint & Hard- 
ware Stores, Inc., Milwaukee, has 
been elected to the firm’s board 
of directors. 


Harry Carloss has been elected 
executive vice president of The 
Deming Co., Salem, Ohio. Rol- 
land Webber succeeds him as 
vice president in charge of sales 
and also has been elected a direc- 
tor of the firm. George Emeny has 
been made vice president and 
Walter Everett has been named 
to the new post of assistant 


treasurer. 


Robert E. Cervay has been ap- 
pointed east central district mana- 
ger for Buffalo Fire Appliance 
Corp., Dayton, Ohio. 


George Thorn has joined the 
Belting Div. of Boston Woven 
Hose & Rubber Co., Div. of 
American Biltrite Rubber Co., 
Boston, as sales manager. 


T. B. Peterson has been pro- 
moted to district sales manager 
by Duff-Norton Co., Pittsburgh. 


Raymond J. Zale, general sales 
manager, Vulcan-Kidd Steel Div., 
H. K. Porter Co., Inc., Aliquippa, 
Pa., has been elected first vice 
chairman of the Pittsburgh Chap- 
ter of the American Society of 
Tool Engineers. 


John P. Wilson has been as- 
signed to New York headquarters 
as eastern manager of petroleum 
sales for the Chemical Plants 
Div., Blaw-Knox Co. 


IRWIN L. 
elected treasurer and a member 
of the board of directors at Gray- 


BOOKEY has been 


son-List & Co., Secaucus, N. J. 
He will also continue as general 
manager and purchasing agent. 


P. T. Babb succeeds L. T. De- 
Laup as district manager of sales 
in New Orleans for the Sheffield 
Div., Armco Steel Corp. Before 
joining the division as a sales 
representative in 1954, Babb had 


been director of purchases, Marsh 


Steel Corp., Kansas City. 
DeLaup has been appointed as- 


sistant to the president of South- 


west Steel Products, an Armco 


subsidiary. W. A. Rheinold, Jr., 


has been named district manager 


for the Sheffield Div. with offices 
at 
been made district representative 
at Oklahoma City offices. 


Tulsa and W. A. Keck has 


JOHN W. FISHER 
New York—John W. Fisher, 


49, assistant general purchasing 
egent for Anaconda Wire & Cable 
Co., died March 25. He had been 
with the firm 30 years. 


He was a past president of the 


Yonkers (N. Y.) Civic Associa- 
tion 
Siwanoy Council, Boy Scouts of 
America, in New Rochelle, N. Y. 


and was treasurer of the 


He is survived by his wife, a 


son, two daughters, a brother and 
a sister. 
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JOSEPH NICHOLSON, City of Milwaukee Purchasing Agent, beams with 
pleasure as he plays assembled organ at his home during off hours. 


—_——§A P.W. Profile 
Pipe Organ Mus! 
To Joe Nicholson, 


What was a good 10¢-on-the- 
dollar buy in 1932 has _ since 
returned double value to Joseph 
Nicholson, City of Milwaukee 
Purchasing Agent. The small 
theatre organ which he bought 
then has made him a unique do- 
it-yourselfer as well as returning 
many hours of music. 

When he had the chance to 
pick up a 4-rank pipe organ from 
the Barton Organ Co. in 1932, 
he didn’t hesitate because one of 
his neighbors was in the pipe 
organ business. Since that time 
while putting it together, however, 
he has spent many hours wonder- 
ing if he made the right decision. 
But the result today is a credit to 
any skilled craftsman. 


Original Pipes Changed 

The original organ pipes have 
been exchanged over the years 
for bigger ones. And he now has 
a full-20-rank organ built into 
his house that would be a credit 
to any church. The pipes and 


wind box are in the basement. 
Special openings in the floor 


bring the music upstairs to the 
living room where Nicholson 
plays on the console. 

While assembling the organ, 
Joseph Nicholson has _ visited 
churches throughout the country 
in his business and_ personal 
trips, always picking up tips and 
ideas On pipe organ construction. 
“I’ve probably even made a 
nuisance of myself in some 
cases,” he declares in telling 
about his visits to about every 
organ factory in the country. 


Started Buying In 1918 


On the job, Nicholson is just 
as enthusiastic about municipal 
purchasing as he is about his pipe 
organ at home. Ever since 1918 
when he started his career, he has 
pioneered in purchasing. The 
first time was when as a new 
buyer of motor vehicles he tried 
to replace Milwaukee’s horse- 
drawn fire engines with the new 
fangled motor-fire engines. He 
won his case in 1925 but had to 
argue with others than displaced 
Dobbin to win his point. 

This apparently was a starter. 


c Hath Charms 
Milwaukee s P.A. 


In 1935 he founded purchasing 
classes at Marquette University. 
He still takes time out every year 
to run a one-week purchasing 
seminar. In 1944 he organized 
the first meeting of the National 
Institute of Governmental Pur- 
chasers. Since that time it has 
grown to 225 public agencies. 


Received Several Honors 


Along the way in his purchas- 
ing career, Nicholson has picked 
up several honors. In 1938-39 
he served as president of N. A. 
P. A. and in 1948 received the 
Henry L. Brueggeman award 
from the Chicago Association for 
his contributions to purchasing. 
In 1950 he was surprised with the 
J. Shipman award. 

Because of his experience, Joe 
Nicholson is consulted by many 
municipal P. A.’s just starting in 
this newer field. “Interestingly 
enough,” says Nicholson, “many 
of these men come from industrial 
purchasing backgrounds. But it 
takes them some time to get 
used to the fishbowl of municipal 
purchasing.” 

No Bids Kept Secret 

One of the distinct differences 
is the openness of bids and con- 
tract awards. Whenever an un- 
successful bidder requests to 
know why he didn’t get the award, 
he finds out. All bids are a matter 
of public knowledge in municipal 
purchasing. 

Nicholson feels a strong obli- 
gation to the taxpayers in his 
position. The Central Purchas- 
ing Baard of Milwaukee, of 
which he is secretary, has pro- 
tested cases of collusion when- 
ever identical bids look suspi- 
cious. Two recent cases involved 
steel culvert pipe and Salk polio 
vaccine. Soon after the board’s 
complaint to the Federal Trade 
Commission, the price of the 
vaccine dropped 50¢ per 9-cc 
Vial. 

The walls of his office contain 
many reminders of his years in 
purchasing. He is just editing the 
final proofs of a 40-year history 
of the Milwaukee Association of 
Purchasing Agents. 
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eneral Mills’ Purchasing Duty Is Rough 


Company’s Diversification Philosophy Adds Numerous Problems to Large Buying Operation; 
Purchasing Executive Must Broaden Vision, Develop High Degree of Managerial Abilities 


Minneapolis, Minn.—When a 
one-industry firm begins to diver- 
sify, it hands its purchasing exec- 
utive one of his roughest assign- 
ments. 

Patterns and systems must be 
coordinated or changed, person- 
nel added and trained, depart- 
ments revamped, and new ven- 
dors located and cultivated. 

“But most important,” C. V. 
Nelson, director of purchasing for 
General Mills, Inc., told Pur- 
CHASING WEEK, “the purchasing 
executive must broaden his vision 
and develop his managerial abili- 
ties to a greater degree.” 

General Mills is still basically 
in the flour business. But about 
10 years ago it began to rapidly 
expand and diversify until now 
the company provides essential 
products and services ranging 
from foods to electronic ma- 
chines. 

Has Eight Divisions 

Starting its corporate life as 
the Washburn Crosby Co., Gen- 
eral Mills now is organized into 
eight domestic operating divi- 
sions: Mechanical, Chemical, Soy- 
bean, Special Commodities, In- 
stitutional Products, Feed, Flour, 
and Grocery Products. 

The company also has Cana- 
dian, Mexican, and United States 
subsidiaries. It owns a control- 
ling interest in a small corpora- 
tion in Pakistan. And aided by 
a $10-million research program, 
General Mills still is expanding. 

Discussing the problems. that 


General Mills’ headquarters purchasing department personnel are pictured at Minneapolis, Minn., office. 


came with diversification, Nelson, 
62, who has been associated with 
the firm since 1914, said his job 
today is bigger and more com- 
plex. 

“Purchasing is buying three 
times as much in dollar volume 
as compared with purchases of 
10 to 15 years ago” he said. “The 
cost of materials, generally speak- 
ing has doubled and my staff has 
more than doubled. 


From One Man to Six Men 


“For example, some [5 years 
ago we had one buyer purchasing 
cartons, shells, containers, pre- 
miums, and_ specialty papers. 
Now we have one man buying 
containers, another papers, two 
buying cartons and shells, and 
two buying premiums. 

“Each man is a trained spe- 
cialist in his particular field. He 
is very well informed, technically, 
because of the highly specialized 
requirements for our operation. 
He must know every phase of the 
manufacturing aspect today.” 

Nelson said one of the most 
difficult problems encountered to- 
day as compared with ten years 
ago “is the training of buyers to- 
ward specialization.” Paralleling 
this, he said, “is the problem of 
giving specialists enough varied 
experience to fit them for posi- 
tions in purchasing management.” 

He explained that as the com- 
pany expanded, purchasing found 
it necessary to decentralize oper- 
ations better to coordinate buying 
activities. 


C. V. Nelson, director of purchasing, General Mills, Inc. 
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“But then, a great deal of 
standardization was also neces- 
sary,” he added, “particularly to 
enable us to interchange items. 
Our Quality Control Department 
has set up exacting specifications, 
and these must be met in any 
buying operation, no matter 
where the location of the buyer.” 

On this point he said monthly 
meetings are held with the oper- 
ating executives to exchange 
ideas with respect to positions to 
be taken on various purchasing 
policies. Also, field buyers visit 
the home office here at least once 
a year. Nelson in turn visits field 
purchasing offices just as fre- 
quently. 

“Every effort is being made to 
do more intelligent buying,” he 
explained. “We watch carefully 
for new developments in packag- 
ing. We are scrutinizing the mar- 
kets very carefully to find the low 
point and recommend purchases 
which enhance value. 


Inventories Reduced 


“Also, by more careful sched- 
uling of incoming packaging ma- 
terials and closer cooperation 
with merchandising, we have 
been able to reduce inventories 
considerably. We _ keep close 
watch on these inventories.” 

Transportation is another im- 
portant area kept under a keen 
eye by General Mills’ purchasers. 

“The greatly increased cost of 
transportation, in general,” Nel- 
son emphasized, “has necessitated 
the realignment of suppliers in 
many instances to gain the most 
favorable rates.” 

Asked if the company’s top 
management recognizes the im- 
portance of the purchasing func- 
tion, Nelson, who has been the 
director of purchasing since 1942, 
said: 

“Naturally. Every dollar saved 
through purchasing efficiencies is 
recognized as approximately the 
equivalent of $10 in gross sales.” 


Nashville P.A.’s Organize 


Nashville, Tenn.—The Nash- 
ville purchasing Agents Associa- 
tion has received its charter. The 
formal presentation was made by 
C. C. Sisk, vice president of the 
National Association of Purchas- 
ing Agents. Sisk addressed the 
group at its March meeting. 
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GEORGE S. FORBES 


N.A.P.A. District Names 
Forbes Vice President 


Milwaukee—George S. Forbes, 
director of purchasing, Cen- 
tury Electric Co., St. Louis, 
was elected vice president of Dis- 
trict 3, National Association of 
Purchasing Agents at the Spring 
meeting of the district’s national 
directors in Milwaukee. 

Forbes, a member of the Pur- 
chasing Agents Association of St. 
Louis, has been with Century 
Electric for 17 years. 


Oregon P.A.’s Working 
For Purchasing Courses 


Portland, Ore.—The public re- 
lations committee of the Purchas- 
ing Agents Association of Oregon 
has worked actively this year 
with college classes in purchasing 
and allied subjects at several 
Oregon schools. 

A report by George Loney, 
chairman, noted that association 
members have appeared as guest 
speakers before classes at Lewis 
& Clark College, University of 
Oregon School of Business Ad- 
ministration, and at Oregon State 
College. They also have acted 
as hosts to purchasing classes on 
plant tours. 


Every purchasing office should 
have a big dictionary and several 


St. Louis P.A.s 


Exchange Ideas 


Purchasing Executives 
Advised to Think More, 
Strive to Improve 


St. Louis—More than 200 St. 
Louis area purchasing agents, at- 
tending an afternoon and evening 
conference March 25, discussed 
buying problems and exchanged 
ideas on how to chart a more 
successful course in today’s rough 
buying weather. 

One suggestion was to spend 
at least five hours a week to im- 
prove thinking on the job of pur- 
chasing. Dr. Nathan Kohn, Jr., a 
personnel relations expert, said 
a purchasing executive could get 
new ideas from the wealth of ma- 
terial that flows across his desk 
and from personal contact with 
sales representatives. 

“A purchasing agent must al- 
ways be aware there is room for 
growth and view his methods— 
though successful—as only a base 
from which to improve,” he said. 

Harvey Beffa, executive vice 
president and general manager of 
the Falstaff Brewing Corp. feels 
that “purchasing people are given 
the full responsibility and the 
respect they need, and do the 
most proficient job they can for 
their company. He said “These 
men are not order-givers. They 
are problem solvers.” 

Good Communications Vital 

Beffa asserted good communi- 
cations between purchasing 
agents and management is vital. 
He urged concentration on 
“shrewd” buying for “poor buy- 
ing can knock the bottom out of 
the profit barrel.” 

The current recession has not 
given any indications of revers- 
ing, declared George A. Renard, 
former N.A.P.A. secretary-trea- 
surer. He urged the P.A.s “to 
expect some break in the price 
structure before any upturn,” de- 
spite the fact that prices of manu- 
factured goods so far have re- 
mained stable. 

The Purchasing Management 
Conference was the sixth such 
meeting for the St. Louis P.A.s. 
It was highlighted by a panel of 
St. Louis purchasing agents re- 
viewing methods to get the best 
value for their firms in today’s 
market place. 

The panel included Ray W. 
Hibbett, purchasing agent for 
Mississippi Valley Steel Products 
Co., as moderator; J. P. Du Bail, 
Jr., Cupples Products Corp.; Fred 
A. Biller, Hussmann Refrigerator 
Co.; P. R. Hartman, Wagner 
Electric Corp.; and Walter J. 
Wallace, Aluminum Company of 
America. 

William M. Bridwell, president 
of the St. Louis Chapter of pur- 
chasing agents, presided at the 
afternoon and evening sessions. 


P.A.’s Hear Sales Talk 


Toledo—James R. Baldwin, 
director of public relations for 
National Laboratories, Inc., ad- 
dressed a joint dinner meeting 
March 24 of the Toledo Purchas- 
ing Agents Association and the 
Toledo Sales Executives Club. 
His subject was “Selling with En- 
thusiasm.” Purchasing agents 
and sales executives from a wide 
area surrounding Toledo were 


smaller ones in convenient places. 


present. 
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COMMUNICATIONS NETWORK, 


installed by American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
links Univac Computing Center of Carborundum Co., Niagara Falls with other plants. 


Carborundum Going All-Out for Electronic 
Paper-Pushing, Cuts Delivery 3 Weeks 


Sets Up Univac Computing Center at Niagara Falls; 
Equipment Leased so That It Can Be Cheaply Replaced 


Niagara Falls—Electronic “paper-push- 
ing” at Carborundum Co.’s new Univac 
Computing Center here has cut product 
delivery time to customers by as much as 
three weeks. 

Processing of orders, which formerly 
took a week to ten days, now is on a 
24-hour basis. Carborundum, manufac- 
turer of abrasives, refractories, and 
nuclear reactor materials, also said pur- 
chasing agents can expect even more ad- 
vantages from its “brain machine.” 

Company president, Gen. Clinton F. 
Robinson, said “total” paper-work auto- 
mation is Carborundum’s goal. He admit- 
ted it will be another five years or more 
before electronic machines can digest all 
the paper-work the firm plans to feed 
them, but he believes Carborundum has 
made a good start. 


Will Add New Devices 


The E.D.P. system, in operation since 
early last year, has cost the company ap- 
proximately $700,000. All the equipment 
is leased, Robinson said, because the com- 
pany will add new E.D.P. devices and re- 
place obsolete ones in the future. 

The Univac computer and related 
‘quipment handle orders for Carborun- 
dum’s 32,000 stock products from six dis- 
trict sales offices and three manufacturing 
divisions. It links Niagara Falls head- 
quarters with Atlanta, Ga.; Chicago; 
Cleveland; Detroit; St. Louis; and West 
Springfield, Mass. Jersey City will soon 
be included in the network. 

Manufacturing orders, shipping orders, 
ind customer invoices are prepared auto- 
matically, and a daily finished goods in- 
ventory and open order record-are pro- 
duced. 

“To date,” Robinson said, “the system 
as cost us money. We haven't made any 
noney out of it. By Jan. 1, 1959, we ex- 
ect to be at the break-even point. 
\fter that, savings will offset costs, and 
ur system will be on a profitable basis.” 

Electronic data-processing is not un- 
’mmon in industry today, but Carborun- 
um’s “total” paper-work automation goal 

more extensive than most. The firm 


‘ans to let machines do everything from 
ilculating payrolls and handling cus- 


‘mer orders to putting out financial re- 
rts to stockholders. 

Robinson said the system has already 
ided time-consuming searches to deter- 
ine if items ordered are in stock, and 
So, where. 
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“Although there may have been hun- 
dreds of the item in stock at one or more 
outlying points,” he explained, “if none 
was readily at hand in Niagara Falls, a 
production order had to be issued and the 
customer made to wait two or three weeks 
while the item was being manufactured. 

“Now, a customer order received at 
one of the sales offices is processed on a 
punched-tape typewriter, a machine which 
produces not only the usual typed docu- 
ment but also a record of the information 
it contains. 

“The taped information is immediately 
transmitted over a communications net- 
work directly to the computer center in 
Niagara Falls where a continuously up- 
dated and accurate inventory of every 
item on hand at every location is kept 
in a Univac electronic ‘memory’.” 

The system was installed, Robinson 
said, because the firm found it was pro- 
ducing more pieces of paper than grinding 
wheels and “the clerks were eating us out 
of house and home.” 

He added, however, that no one has 
been discharged as a result of Carborun- 
dum’s use of paper-work automation. 
Those that formerly performed manual 
tasks were assigned to other jobs in the 
firm’s Operations. 


Hitemp Licensed to Make 
Ceramicite Insulated Wire 


Pasadena, Calif.—Hitemp Wires, Inc., 
Westbury, N. Y., maker of high-tempera- 
ture wire, cable, and tubing, has signed 
an exclusive licensing agreement with 
Consolidated Electrodynamics Corp. 

Under the agreement, Hitemp has the 
right to produce and sell ceramic-coated 
wire using Ceramicite, a material devel- 
oped by Consolidated, for a_ ten-year 
period on a royalty basis. 


Sweeney Opens Denver Plant 


Denver—B. K. Sweeney Mfg. Co., de- 
signer and producer of specialized service, 
maintenance and testing equipment for 
the aircraft, railroad, marine, trucking, 
and oil industries, has opened a $500,000 
factory in northeast Denver. The struc- 
ture, containing 42,000 sq. ft., is the first 
unit in a planned multi-stage expansion 
program. 


Chromalloy Gets U. S. Rights 
For English Processes 


White Plains, N. Y¥.—Chromalloy 
Corp. has acquired U. S. and Canadian 
rights to important new metallic diffusion 
processes and techniques from Metallic 
Surfaces Research Laboratories, Ltd., of 
England. 

With the new processes and techniques, 
Chromalloy will enlarge its field of activity 
to include gaseous diffusion of beryllium, 
silicon, aluminum, and other elements. 
Most of the processes are directed toward 
further overcoming the problems of high 
temperature oxidation, erosion, corrosion, 
and wear. 


Satin Surfaces, Inc., Offering 
Wood Finishing Licenses 


Louisville, Ky.—A new machine proc- 
ess imparting a glossy, mar-resistant finish 
to any kind of wood will be licensed to 
wood-products manufacturers. 


The developers claim the new technique 
cuts up to 75% of the cost of finishing 
doors, furniture parts, and other wood 
products by eliminating hand sanding and 
sealer and second coatings. 

Satin Surfaces, Inc., subsidiary of 
General Plywood Corp., developed the 
mechanics of the process and Reichhold 
Chemicals, Inc., developed the synthetic 
resin involved. The patented technique, 
called “Super Microseal” uses pressure 
and friction to melt lignin, a natural plastic 
in the wood’s surface. This is blended 
with a synthetic resin to form a 1/24-in. 
deep surface at the rate of 90 to 120 
linear ft. per minute. 


Shafer Bearing Expands 


Milwaukee—Chain Belt Co.’s Shafer 
Bearing Division has started expansion 
operations at its Downers Grove, IIl., 
plant. The new addition includes a general 
office, machine shop, grinding and heat- 
treating department and will enable Shafer 
to expand production of its present line of 
industrial and aircraft roller bearings. 
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Reversible Screwdriver 143 SR 
nd disasse bly perat 


Flexible Shaft Machine 8 FGP for 
grinding or sanding has full 360° swiv- — 
eling pedestal base, 6’ shaft, 3-HP 
motor geared to operate at 4,500rpm. 


Grinder, PG 506S; air-powered; 6” 
wheel capacity; 6,000 rpm at 90 psi; 
governor holds even speed; steel 
motor housing takes rough handling. 


to hoost job efficiency 
with REMINGTON tools 


Impact Wrench W-120 has reversible 
AC-DC, 4-amp. motor. Capacity: 
14"; speed: 1,900 rpm free; 1,400-rpm 
load. Cuts job time in maintenance. 


Powerful, rugged, easy-to- | 
handle—Remington Power 
Tools help you boost out- 
put and ease the tough jobs. 
They're precision-built 
for long service and mini- 
mum maintenance, Your 
Remington distributor 
stocks and services the in- 
dustry’s widest selection of 
quality power tools and 
parts. 


we 


CHOOSE THE POWER MOST 
EFFICIENT FOR YOU. REMINGTON 
POWER TOOLS ARE AVAILABLE IN 
AIR - ELECTRIC - GASOLINE- 

DRIVEN MODELS 


FREE CATALOG 


Send for illustrated cat- 
alog showing complete 
line of Remington Con- 
tractor& Industrial Tools 
with specifications and 
performance data. Mail 
the coupon —there’s no 


Name 


Heavy Duty %” Drill 384 has high 
torque ;capacity : 3g” steel, 44“ wood. 
Powerful 5-amp., AC-DC motor; ball 
and needle bearings; net 844 Ibs. 


Please send 
Remington Contractor & Industrial Tools 


( 


te 
Polisher, 57P; 9” bonnet; free 
speed 1,400 rpm; load speed 840 
rpm; 7-amp., AC-DC motor; 115 or 
230 v.; heavy-duty ball bearings. 


rH 
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Remington 


Mall’ 


MALL TOOL COMPANY ... Division of Remington Arms Company, Inc., 
Bridgeport 2, Conn. In Canada: Mall Tool, Ltd., 36 Queen Elizabeth Bivd., Toronto, Ont 


MALL TOOL COMPANY 


Division of Remington Arms Company, Inc. 
Bridgeport 2, Connecticut 


PW-4 
without obligation 


FREE catalog on 


Position 


otligation, Company 


Specifications subject to Address 


change without notice. ™ 1 
. 


City 


Zone State 
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THIS CAN HAPPEN TO YOUR EXPORT SHIPMENT. To avoid shipboard damage firms are turning to 
specialty export packers. Operating near major ports, they pack the big and little of U.S. exports. 


Pack It Right 


To Export 


“American exporters need a good specialty 
export packer just as much as they need a good 
banker, a good marine insurance company, and 
a good freight forwarder.” That’s the opinion 
of Carl E. MacDowell, executive vice president 
of the American Institute of Marine Under- 
writers. 

Your company’s top-quality products may 
fall prey to salt air, dampness in the hold, rough 
handling during loading, and pilferage. But the 
biggest damaging factor is the crushing weight 
of cargo stacked 17 ft. deep—when your case 
is on the bottom. 


Many companies, small and large, are turn- 
ing to specialty export packers located near 
major ports. These experts best serve com- 
panies that don’t export enough to have their 
own export packaging plant, and companies with 
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It 


especially large or especially delicate shipments. 

Some packers charge according to value of 
the goods. Others estimate each job on a basis 
of weight and size of the finished package. 

Manufacturers who frequently use specialty 
packers’ services tell PURCHASING WEEK that 
the experts often do the job for less than it 
would cost the manufacturer to do it himself. 
Specialty packers buy materials in wholesale 
lots and have top-notch packaging engineers to 
supervise the work. 

Another selling point for specialty export 
packaging: Inland manufacturers can avoid 
paying overland freight charges on heavy export 
cases. Goods leave the factory in light domestic 
packages. At the port the specialty packer takes 
over, crates the shipment for export, and sees it 
safely to shipside. 
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TOO BIG FOR THE WAREHOUSE, a 60-ton compressor recently packed by 
Gould (Brooklyn), is lowered to ready-made skids and hoisted back onto 


TRUCK CAB is padded, covered with waterproof paper, then crated. 
Gould packs two trucks in space one takes up before dismantling. 


TINY ELECTRONICS PARTS get same attention given to big-tonnage j{¢ 
packed by Gould include aircraft components that can be counted only fy 
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HEAVY PREFABBED SIDES, tailor-made in advance to the WORKMEN MOUNT BOXED-IN COMPRESSOR to add overhead studs. TILTED BARGE reflects weight of package 
shipper’s specifications, are swung into place by crane. By packing at port Ohio firm saved freight cost of six-ton crate. as Australia-bound unit goes aboard ship. 
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DMOBILE TRANSMISSIONS bound for England are cleaned, corrosion-proofed, mounted on PORTABLE DRILL RIG, headed for Jordan, shown here in first step of packing. 
t-like frames. A water-resistant paper covers motors, then wooden top and sides are added. Ten-ton truck was packed separately from long boom assembly and drilling pipes. 


| items PROTECTIVE PACKAGING starts with wrapping in neutral glassine paper that won't scratch, BAG IS HEAT-SEALED by machine that melts inner plastic coating, bonds all edges 
fasure. wear, or chemically affect the part. The next step puts part a in foil-lined kraft bag. of the bag together. Bag is then moisture-proof, meets government specs. 
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15,000 MILES A MONTH is overage distance covered 
40,000-lb capacity 


by this 200-hp., 


tractor and 


trailer. It serves Outdoor Marine Corp.'s five divi- 
sions and three subsidiaries in U. $. and Canada. 


Trucking Saves Time and Money 
For Outboard Marine Corp. in 57 


On 1,400-Mile Interplant Route Firm Finds Advantages Include 
Speedier Shipping, Cheaper Containers and Packing, Less Cost 


Over $90,000 was _— saved 
through contract truck operations 
by Outboard Marine Corp. in 
1957. The corporation’s trucking 
costs, according to a stockhold- 
ers’ report, were reduced to 
$275,000 or 25% less than com- 
parable best freight rates. 


Products Are Listed 


Outboard Marine manufactures 
outboard motors, chain saws, 
power mowers, and motor scoot- 
ers in eight plants in this country 
and Canada. The corporation 
started contract truck operations 
in 1947. It replaces commo: car- 
rier shipping which was becom- 
ing unwieldy and costly as the 
volume of interplant shipping 
grew. Eight truck tractors and 20 
trailers are leased to handle the 
volume. 

The initial trucking route in- 
cluded Milwaukee, Waukegan, 
Ill., and Galesburg, IIl., an ap- 
proximate distance of 300 miles. 
Today the route is almost 1,400 
miles reaching from Lamar, Mo. 
to Peterborough, Ontario. 

The trucks traveled 700,000 
miles and carried 21,000 tons 
during the year which ended Sept. 
30, 1957. This included every- 
thing from engineering drawings 
to finished outboard motors and 
lawn mowers. 

An example of time saved in 
the* flow of materials and the 
resulting reduction in inventory 
investment is seen in the corpora- 
tion’s experience with parts ship- 
ped to Outboard of Canada. 

Formerly sent by rail from 
Milwaukee, there was a ferryboat 
ride across Lake Michigan, delay 
at rail transfer points, and time 
lost at port of entry into Canada. 
It all added up to a total in tran- 
sit of from five days to two 
weeks. Parts urgently needed had 
to be air shipped. With the exten- 
sion of the truck route to Peter- 
borough, the same shipments 
reach destination in 17 hours. 

Special arrangements permit 
sealed cargos to pass customs in 
a matter of minutes. Inspection 
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is made as the truck is being un- 
loaded at Peterborough. 

Outboard also claims consider- 
able indirect savings through con- 
tract shipping. 

Parts are shipped in specially 
designed containers for maximum 
space utilization and without the 
necessity for extensive protective 
packing as would be required in 
common carrier shipments. 

In many instances parts can be 
left in containers at the receiving 
plant until ready for the next 
fabricating operation, which cuts 
handling costs. Empty containers 
are collapsible and may be inex- 
pensively returned to the shipping 
plant. 

Outboard’s equipment includes 
modern, cab-over-engine sleeper 
tractors that will accommodate a 
crew of two drivers, permitting 
one to sleep in a full-size bunk 
while the other drives. By having 
several trailers for each tractor 
in use, a crew can pull into a 
plant, unhitch its trailer and hitch 
onto another trailer loaded in 
advance. 


Extended Coverage Listed 


Extent of coverage by a truck 
crew can be traced in a typical 
inter-plant trip. The first stop 
from Lamar is Galesburg, then 
Waukegan, north to Peterbor- 
ough, and back to Waukegan. 
Now the truck turns around and 
returns to Peterborough, again 
back to Waukegan, to Galesburg, 
and Lamar. A change of trailers 
has occurred at every stop. If this 
crew left Monday morning, it 
would arrive back in Lamar the 
following Saturday about 8 A.M. 
The crew covered 3,900 miles 

Outboard Marine’s traffic de- 
partment considers the following 
cost factors in justifying full-lease 
costs: ; : 

Direct Cost 

Equipment 
Rental of tractors 
Mileage of tractors 
Rental of trailers 

Fuel 
Excess over 20¢ per gal. 


allowed by leasing com- 
pany. 
Drivers Direct Costs 
Salaries on a mileage basis 
Applicable indirect costs 
Vacation pay 
Social Security 
Unemployment insurance 
Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Insurance 
Hospital and life insur- 
ance 
Incidentals 
Applicable Traffic Department 
expenses 


Heating Oil Prices 
Facing New Cuts 


Chicago—tThe price of heating 
oil, after firming during the Feb- 
ruary cold wave, is again being 
subject to cuts in the midwest. 
The basic oversupply situation in 
heavy oils is just too great to be 
overcome by any short-term turn 
in the mercury. 

The spot cutting which has 
taken place during the past few 
weeks is being replaced by offi- 
cial, listed shadings. Standard Oil 
of Indiana has announced a 1¢ 
across-the-board cut in its heat- 
ing oils and related diesel fuel in 
northern Illinois and the Ham- 
mond-Gary sector of Indiana. 

The company attributed the 
cuts directly to the intensive com- 
petition which prevails in the 
lagging market. 

Prices for No.’s 1 and 2 fuel 
oil now stand at 16.1¢ and 
15.1¢ per gal. respectively, for 
orders under 100 gal. Similar 1¢ 
reductions have been put into 
effect for orders involving larger 
amounts. 


Lukens Plans Alloys 


Coatesville, Pa.—Lukens Steel 
Co. will begin marketing a com- 
plete range of alloy, alloy-clad, 
carbon steel plates and matching 
electrodes, July 1. 
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Celler Seeks Anti-trust Facts; 


A.T.&T. Settlement Questioned 


Democratic Representative Feels Government 
Failed to Accomplish Proposed Suit Goal 


Washington—Rep. Emanuel 
Celler (D.-N.Y.) is taking aim at 
the Justice Dept’s handling of the 
big moncpoly suit filed in 1949 
against American Telephone and 
Telegraph Co. The case was set- 
tled out of court in 1956. 

Target of hearings underway 
before Celler’s Antitrust Subcom- 
mittee is the Justice Dept’s. fail- 
ure to require A.T.&T. to allow 
its Bell System operating com- 
panies to buy from telephone 
equipment manufacturers _ that 
compete with A.T.&T.’s wholly- 
owned subsidiary, Western Elec- 
tric Co. 


To Examine Details 


Celler wants to examine “in de- 
tail” the negotiations leading up 
to the settlement of the monopoly 
suit to see (1) whether the Jus- 
tice Dept. acted in the public in- 
terest, (2) what consultations in- 
side the government took place on 
dismissing the case because of de- 
fense considerations, an (3) 
whether new legislation is needed 
to make consent decrees in anti- 
trust cases more effective. 

Attack Reason Given 

Celler’s main line of attack so 
far is what he calls the “wide dis- 
parity” between the goal of the 
government when it first filed the 
case and the agreement it actually 
obtained by settling the case. 

The main charge originally 
made in the suit was that A.T.&T. 
and Western had conspired to mo- 
nopolize manufacture and sale of 
telephones and telephone equip- 
ment. Government lawyers at the 
time also said their principal ob- 
ject was to divest A.T.&T. of 
Western Electric, and thus re- 
store competition in this field. 

However, the consent decree 
negotiated and signed in 1956 
requires no essential change in the 
relationship between Western 
Electric and A.T.&T., permitting 
Western Electric to continue as 
sole supplier for the Bell operat- 
ing companies. Primary relief ob- 
tained by the government in the 
case is the compulsory licensing 
of all existing patents free of 
charge and all future patents at 
reasonable royalties. 


Information Questioned 


In opening the hearings, Celler 
accused the Justice Dept. of 
“withholding” information in its 
files on the case from the sub- 
committee. He said purpose of 
the hearings is not to investigate 
A.T.&T., but to see if consent 
decree procedures need tighten- 
ing. Various legislative proposals 
to restrict use of consent decrees 
in antitrust cases are pending. 

Officials of the companies, in- 
cluding T. Brooke Price, former 
A.T.&T. vice president; Dr. M. J. 
Kelly, President Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, Inc.; and Horace P. 
Moulton, A.T.&T. general coun- 
sel, led off the list of witnesses. 
Moulton said divorcement of 
Western Electric would have “de- 
stroyed the Bell System organ- 
ization and . . . have done most 
serious damage to the public in- 
terest.” 

Meetings with Justice Dept. 
representatives and the company 
began early in 1954 on a pos- 


sible settlement; not until Decem- 


ber 1955, he said, did the govern- 
ment indicate it was willing to 
negotiate a settlement without 
requiring divestiture of Western 
Electric. The settlement, signed 
in January 1956, puts “unpreced- 
ented restrictions” on A.T.&T., 
Moulton testified. He defended 
the terms of the decree, saying 
“the negotiations exacted 
from us much than we 
wished to give.” 


more 


Jobless Total 
Drops in Nation 


Washington—The number of 
new applicants for state unem- 
ployment compensation dropped 
slightly again during the week 
ended March 22. 

The Labor Department said 
initial claims for the week totalled 
404,500, a decline of 6,000 from 
the previous week. Total number 
of persons drawing state unem- 
ployment compensation as_ of 
March 15 was 3,264,100. This 
was a drop of 10,000 from week 
before. 

Five major areas now report 
having substantial unemployment 
—that in excess of 12%. These 
are Detroit, Altoona, Scranton, 
Providence, Wilkes-Barre, and 
Hazelton. Of the 149 areas cov- 
ered, 70 show a labor surplus of 
6% or more. 


Build Cellophane Plant 


Marcus Hook, Pa.—A new 
$35 million cellophane manufac- 
turing installation will open with- 
in two months, with an annual 
capacity of 50 million pounds a 
year. American Viscose Co. is 
constructing the facility which in- 
cludes several plants on a 50-acre 
site here. 


Carroll Named Head 


Of South Jersey P. A.’s 


Camden, N. J.—J. J. Carroll, 
director of purchases for Warren 
Webster Co., Camden, was 
elected president of the South 
Jersey Purchasing Agents associa- 
tion, succeeding Fred T. Wilkin- 
son of RCA. 

The group will tour the Na- 
tional Seaboard Container Corp., 
Bristol, Pa. April 15. 


“| had to hire a librar- 


ian to keep abreast—” 
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a You May Want to Attend 


First Listin and 26th Annual Convention, Convention Center, | National Materials Handling Exposition—-Public | Associatien of tron and Steel Engimeers—Annual 
irs g Philadelphia, May 1-8. Auditorium, Cleveland, June 9-12. Meeting,, Public Auditorium, Cleveland, Sept. 23- 
American Welding Society—Annvual Exhibit, Kiel 26. 


\uditorium, St. Louis, April 15-17. 


Metal Powder Association—-14th Annual Meeting, 
Sheraton Hotel, Philadelphia, April 21-23. 


Annual 
May 


American Steel Warehouse Association- 
onvention, Riviera Hotel, Los Vegas, Nev., 
1-14. 


National Retail Lumber Dealers Association—5th 
Annual Building Products Exposition, Interna- 
ional Amphitheatre, Chicago, Nov. 22-25. 


British Columbia International Trade Fair—Van- 


couver, B. C., May 1-10. 


National Tool & Die Manufacturers Association 
Spring Meeting, Statler Hotel, Washington, D. C., 
May 3-6. 


Air Conditioning and Refrigeration Institute—An- 


nual Meeting, The Homestead, Hot Springs, Va., 
May 4-7. 


National Welding Supply Association—14th An- 
nual Convention, The Americana, Miami Beach, 
Fla., May 5-7. 


22nd National Oil Heat and Air Conditioning Ex- 
position—Coliseum, New York, June 9-12. 


National Association of Electrical Distributors 
50th Annual Convention, Civic Auditorium, San 
Francisco, June 9-13. 


International 
gress 


Automation Exposition and Con- 
Coliseum, New York, June 9-13. 


Oil Heat Institute of America—Annual Conven- 
tion, Park Sheraton and Barbizon Plaza Hotels, 
New York, June 10-12. 


OCTOBER 


National Institute of Governmental Perchasing 
13th Annual Conference and Product Exhibit, 
Hotel Statler, Boston, Oct. 5-8. 


Gray tron Founders’ Society Annual Meeting, 
Sheraton Park Hotel, Washington, D. C., Oct. 8-10. 


National Association of Purchasing Agents—6th 
District Purchasing Conference, Sheraton-May- 
flower Hotel, Akron, Ohio, Oct. 10-12. 


‘ ‘ d American Society of Mechanical Engineers—Semi- , . 
Previous y Liste American Mining Congress — Coal Convention, | Annual Meeting, Statler Hotel, Detroit, June — gay Conference—Hotel Sherman, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, May 5-7. 15-19. a on 
APRIL ; Sanat Purchasing Agents of Central Lt Product 
American Public Power Association Annual | American Association of Cost Engineers—Annual |) Urenasing Agents of Sentral lowa — | roducts 


Society of Automotive Engineers—National Aero- 
nautic Meeting, Aeronautic Production Forum, 
and Aircraft Engineering Display, Hotel Commo- 
dore, New York, April 8-11. 


Purchasing Agents Association of Buffalo — 
Annual Salesmen’s Night Banquet, Kleinhans 
Music Hall, Buffalo, April 9. 


Purchasing Agents Association of North Jersey— 
First Annual Purchejsing-Sales Dinner, Essex 
House Hotel, Newark, N. J., April 9. 


Meeting, New Orleans, May 6-8. 


Western Air Conditioning Industries Association 
—Western Air Conditioning, Heating, Ventilating 
and Refrigeration Exhibit and Conference, Shrine 
Exposition Hall, Los Angeles, May 7-11. 


United States World Trade Fair — 2nd Annual 
Exposition, Coliseum, New York, May 7-17. 


American Material Handling Society — Western 
Material Handling Show, Great Western Exhibit 
Center, Los Angeles, May 8-10. 


Meeting in cooperation with Case Institute of 
Technology, Cleveland, June 16-18. 


American Society for Testing Materials—Annual 
Meeting, Statler and Sheraton Plaza Hotels, Bos- 
ton, June 22-27. 


American Institute of Electrical Engineers—Sum- 
mer General Meeting, Buffalo, N. Y., June 22-27. 


Purchasing Agents Association of Hawaii—Hawaii 
Mid-Pacific Purchasing Seminar, Hawaiian Village 
Hotel, Honolulu, June 23-25. 


Show, Veterans Memorial 


Maines, Oct. 15-16. 


Auditorium, Des 


Foundry Equipment Manufacturers Association— 


:Annual Meeting, Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur 
'Springs, W. Va., Oct. 


16-18. 


Conveyor Equipment Manvfacturers Association 
—Annual Meeting, Greenbrier Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va., Oct. 18-21. 


Aeronautical Training Society—Annual Meeting, 
Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C., April 10-11. | iosonal Association of Purchasing Agents—An- | American Marketing Association — Annual Con- List Your Meetings 
| . nual Convention, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, | vention, Harvard School of Business Administra- 
) American Zinc Institute—40th Annual Meeting, | 44. 77.14 tion, Boston, June 24-26. — a 
Chase and Park Plaza Hotels, St. Louis, April y : Associations, societies, and 
. 14-15. American Society for Metals — Southwestern ations Association of Plumbing Contractors— committees interested in calling 
R , ; , Metal Exposition and Congress, State Fair Park, | National Plumbing Heating-Cooling Exposition, the attention of readers of Pur- 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, Ma- Pan Pacifi cone : . . Assad 
; chine Design Division—Design Conference and Dallas, May 12-16. July “‘- ic Auditorium, Los Angeles, June 30 chasing Week to their meetings 
; Engineering Show, International Amphitheatre, | ereceronics Parts Distributors Show-—Conrad Hil- are welcome to use this column. 
é‘ Chicago, April 14-17. ton Hotel, Chicago, May 19-21. The gathering should be one of 
American Welding Society—Annual Meeting and SEPTEMBER interest to purchasing agents. 
or : - | Ameri d ‘s Society—62nd A | T is 
' 14-18. Cleveland, May 19-23 ‘| Meeting, Traymore Hotel, Atlantic City, Sept. Send announcements to: ase 
, 10-12. ings Calendar, Purchasing Week, 
; National Petroleum Association —- Semiannual American Iron and Steel Institute—Annual Meet- . 330 West 42nd Street, iow York 
q Veeting, Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, April 16-18. ing, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, May 21-22. Steel Founders’ Society of America—fFall Meet- 36. N. Y 
1 or 81 4 Stee! Enei — ‘ ‘ ing, The Homestead, Hot Springs, Va., Sept. i = 
ssociation of Iron an eel Engineers—Spring | a wecican Management Association — Notional | 22-23- 
. f , Dinkler-Tutwiler Hotel, B ham, ge oe Paes 
; Alo. April 21-23 er-TuTwier hovel, Sirmingne Puchaging Exposition, Coliseum, New York, May 
Architectural Metal Manufacturers—20th Annual , , : 
Convention, Shamrock Hilton Hotel, Houston, re er ———— — Waldorf- 
April 27-May 2. otel, New York, May 20-20. 
National Tank Truck Carriers—10th Annual Con- JUNE 
vention, Boca Raton Hotel and Club, Boca Raton, 
N Fla., April 27-May 2. National Industrial Advertisers Association — 
. A | i h Park Pl tel 
National Screw Machine Products Association— io eee Chase end Merk Prete eters, 
a 25th Anniversary Meeting, Drake Hotel, Chicago, , 
ul April 30-May 3. Canadian Association of Purchasing Agents—33rd 
a Annual Conference, Queen Elizabeth Hotel, Mont- 
is real, Quebec, June 8-10. 
|= MAY . . * 
a Edison Electric Institute — 26th Annual Conven- 
4 American Society of Tool Engineers—Too! Show | tion, Convention Hall, Boston, June 9-12. 
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_ For your tires... 
ask for the antiozonant protection that 
outlasts the tread. 
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“ Built-in chemical barrier to ozone dam- 
- age for rubber goods. For samples to 2. 510 beers a minute... 
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42 INDIVIDUAL SAVINGS ITEMS listed on Convair’s 1957 chart total $529,600. Other 
savings were not entirely credited to Purchasing. Some years list is much longer. 


% 
2 sis Savimes 
Cost Ana” so =, 


Buyers S 


_— 


BIGGEST SAVINGS IN 1957 were made by these buyers: H. B. Garland, left, and R. J. 
Hutto, right. Here they receive certificates of recognition from Charles R. Schuler. 


Savings Dont Happen; They re Caused 


That's the Belief of C. R. Schuler, Convair P.A. at Fort Worth, Whose Staff Saves Company a Million a Year; 
College-Educated Buyers, Non-Monetary Incentives, and Constant ‘Hammering’ Contribute to Plan 


One buyer made a cost saving 
of $1,200,000, another of $77,- 
000, and another of $57,000. All 
over a year or more. For each 
of the past three years the pur- 
chasing department has saved be- 
tween $500,000 and $1-million. 

This the word from Convair 
in Fort Worth, Texas. 

These are not ‘blue sky’ sav- 
ings. These are real, proved sav- 
ings that have been critically re- 
viewed by no-nonsense Purchas- 
ing Agent C. R. Schuler—and in 
many cases, by others. 

Convair is a subsidiary of 
General Dynamics Corp., a com- 
pany widely credited with one of 
the smartest management’s in the 
country. The record of the pur- 
chasing department at Convair- 
Fort Worth reflects this reputa- 
tion. 

Schuler believes that cost sav- 
ings, like accidents, just don’t 
happen—they are caused. He 
has suited this philosophy to ac- 
tion in a plan that produces sav- 
ings, and more savings. 

Buyers Are College Men 

Convair’s plan has some dis- 
tinctive features. All buyers are 
college graduates, buyer salary 
scale is pegged very high, and 
non-monetary buyer incentive is 
used. Weekly hour-long buyer 
meetings are held with one pur- 
pose, to hammer home the idea 
of cost savings. In these meetings 
cost reduction principles are re- 
viewed and repeated, ideas are 
thrashed out, plans are formed, 
and efforts are encouraged. 
Claimed cost savings are also 
scrutinized at these meetings. 

Successful cost saving efforts 
are described at the meetings, and 
possible methods of future sav- 


20 


ings are discussed. “The old 
hands have heard some of these 
Suggestions many times,” Schuler 
says, “but it serves as a constant 
reminder.” 

Last year, Schuler’s program 
resulted in savings of $529,000. 
In 1956, savings were $885,000, 
and in 1955, $927,000. Schuler 
cites two reasons for decline in 
Savings. 

First reason is that during re- 
cent defense cut-backs, Schuler 
lost 40 people from his depart- 
ment. He now has 35 buyers 
where he used to have 50. This 
means that remaining buyers do 
not have as much time now to 
work on cost cutting as previ- 
ously. 

Much time and effort is often 
required of buyers to make cost 
savings. Says Schuler, “In order 
to make sizable savings today a 
buyer must go out of his way. 
This doesn’t mean just getting 
bids from two or three sources 
but from as many as possible.” 

A second reason given for de- 
cline in total cost savings is Con- 
vair buyers have, “trimmed off all 
obvious fat and are now having 
to get down to bone.” 

Salaries of separated personnel 
were not included in savings 
made by the department, nor 
were savings on reorders. 

Convair’s success story is one 
of right men and right methods. 

Schuler has brought into his 
department buyers of high calibre 
and offered them high rewards. 
“We have endeavored to bring 
into purchasing something never 
done before,” Schuler says. “We 
have elevated the salaries of our 
personnel to attract better men. 
Our buyers all have college de- 
grees.” 


Formerly, Schuler rotated buy- 


ers so they would have experi- 
ence with all types of purchasing, 
but he found, “They never be- 
came as aware of all problems as 
is possible when a man is an ex- 
pert in one field.” Now he en- 
courages them to become special- 
ists. “By constant association, 
various items become fixed in 
mind, and this increases the alert- 
ness of the man buying.” 
Schuler, having the right men, 
has given them a definite program 
with incentives and goals. When 
a visitor walks into Schuler’s 
office, he is struck by a large 
Buyers Savings chart prominently 
displayed. This chart is signifi- 
cant. It offers graphic proof of 
the cost consciousness that per- 
vades the department, and it 
demonstrates buyer incentive. 


They All Add Up 


The notations on the chart are 
brief but impressive—J. T. Hill- 
iard, oscillators, $77,258.65; B. 
Conley, GSE equipment, $57,- 
563.44. Some of the scores of 
items listed amount to only $4 or 
$400, but they add up to the 
considerable annual savings al- 
ready described. 

“Having his name listed on this 
chart is the only reward the buyer 
has for his achievement,” Schuler 
says, “—that and the satisfaction 
of knowing that his efforts have 
helped the American taxpayer.” 

Schuler does not try to classify 
types of savings on his chart. 
“Too many overlap or are com- 
binations of methods,” he says. 

Schuler, however, describes the 
most important cost saving 
methods as follows: 

1. Finding similar or equivalent 

items at lower cost but equal 


quality. 
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2.Inducing firms to take on 
jobs entirely foreign to them. 
3.Getting someone to use 
something already on hand. 
4. Negotiating. (“Savings 


achieved this way are so 
hard to put in dollars and 
cents that I don't try to 


count them.’’) 

5. Stimulating competition. 

6. Finding new methods. 

7. Finding material substitutes. 

When a buyer effects a saving, 
he describes it in a detailed memo 
to Schuler. If Schuler approves 
it as a legitimate saving, he enters 
it on the chart. 

The largest individual saving 
ever made by one of Schuler’s 
buyers came in 1953. It required 
almost a year of effort on the 
part of the buyer. By working 
with the manufacturer, the buyer 
improved an oxygen regulator so 
that it would go hundreds of hours 
before repairing, compared with 
10 to 12 hours previously. 
Schuler credited the buyer with a 
$1,200,000 saving. 

Not all savings are as spec- 
tacular. The following case his- 
tories of savings show various 
approaches to cost problems. 

Similiar or equivalent item— 
Paul Logan, buyer in charge of 
raw materials, says one of the 
best examples in this category in- 
volves industrial carpeting used in 
the planes. Carpeting originally 
consisted of a foam rubber pad 
plus adhesive plus embossed car- 
peting. The vendor could supply 
it only in 36- by 96-in. strips, 
and the best price he could 
achieve with his equipment was 
$1.67 per sq. ft. 

Logan found another manufac- 
turer who had the equipment to 
turn out the carpeting in continu- 


ous rolls and interested him in 
turning out this type of carpeting. 
Logan also suggested substituting 
rubberized felt for the foam rub- 
ber backing. This was done, and 
was satisfactory. In some respects 
substitute was superior. The new 
type of carpeting was supplied at 
48¢ per sq. ft. Annual savings 
amounted to about $80,000. 

New job for vendor—Schuler 
says that one of the most dra- 
matic examples in this category 
was in the case of an adhesive 
bonding tape which was made by 
only one company. “It cost $1.33 
per sq. ft., and we fought short- 
ages through the life of the B-36.” 
Working With Supplier Pays 

Schuler thought of Goodrich 
Rubber Co. as a possible supplier 
because, “we knew they glued lin- 
ings to brake shoes.” He inter- 
ested Goodrich, then worked with 
them on using their own formula, 
plus one that Convair owned, and 
came up with an equivalent prod- 
uct at 24¢ per sq. ft. “Since we 
used $500,000 to $750,000 worth 
annually on the original basis, 
this amounted to a considerable 
Saving.” 

Material substitute—Purchas- 
ing received a request for six 
valves made of high carbon steel. 
All sources contacted said carbon 
steel valves would involve a spe- 
cial order and would cost $60 
per valve, but they could be sup- 
plied in stainless steel at $16. 

Convair’s buyer returned the 
order to inventory control re- 
questing that stainless steel valves 
be accepted. The order came 
back to the buyer saying stain- 
less was not acceptable. The 
buyer then pulled prints on the 
unit and noted it was designated 
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the valves be “part number or 
equivalent.” The engineer was 
contacted and he advised stain- 
less was acceptable. The buyer 
thus had his release and changed 
from high carbon steel to stain- 
less, saving $730.88. 


The material substitute of 
which Schuler is proudest and 
for which he himself was re- 
sponsible was the change from 
cast aluminum plate to rolled 
aluminum prime plate. 


Secondary Materials Ruin Job 


Cast aluminum plate, made 
from secondary materials, was 
frequently found to contain nuts, 
bolts, ball bearings—and once 
even a glove. These foreign ele- 
ments would frequently turn up 
after 300 to 400 hours tooling 
had been expended on a piece. 
At $5.75 per hour shop time, a 
loss of thousands was often in- 
volved. 

Schuler originally considered 
going to rolled 3-in.-thick mag- 
nesium. Then he thought of hav- 
ing prime aluminum plate rolled 
to this thickness and found a pro- 
ducer who could supply it at 
20¢ a lb. less than cast plate. The 
first order was for 60,000 Ib. 

“Now,” says’ Schuler, “use of 
prime plate instead of cast plate 
is almost universal in aircraft 
plants.” 

Convair-Fort Worth uses other 
lines of attack on costs. Schuler 
says one of his most effective 
methods of saving is to give three 
to five competent sources an esti- 
mate of yearly usage on several 
items and let them quote on the 
whole order. 


On Call Purchase Order Set 


An “on call” purchase order is 
then issued on a yearly basis so 
that purchasing has only to call 
in the order and let the vendor 
invoice it. This saves writing a 
purchase order and receiving or- 
der. “We save around 6,000 pur- 
chase orders annually at $25 per 
order,” says Schuler, “and we 
also get the maximum discount.” 

Schuler has also saved $5,000 


annually by eliminating sepa- 
rate orders to the Superin- 
tendent of Documents. He did 


this by opening a special account. 

Another saving comes to 
$2,400 as a result of setting up a 
i(yping pool for the purchasing de- 
partment eliminating 11 typists. 

Schuler cautions that buyers 
should not become discouraged 
vhen some savings efforts are not 
uccessful. Not even at high- 
reared Convair-Fort Worth do 
hey all pay off. 

Paul Logan worked for three 
years on a synthetic which could 
be substituted for wool trim cloth 
at one-third the price. In many 
espects the synthetic was far su- 
perior to the wool, but it proved 
0 be impossible to match colors 
rom roll to roll. “We ended up 
with a crazy quilt,” Logan said; 
‘sO we finally had to abandon the 
dea.” 


(wo big factors holding down 
sale of electric appliances are: 
1. The wiring in most houses is 
inadequate to serve more. 2. 
Many apartment and small home 
residents have no space in which 
(O put them. 
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Rising Taxes Hurt Growth, 
U. S. Steel Report Says 


New York—u. S. Steel Corp., 
in its 1957 annual report released 
recently declared that rising 
personal and corporate income 
taxes are seriously endangering 
individual incentive and job-pro- 
viding industrial growth. 

“Taxing the more skilled and 
the more productive at ever in- 
creasing rates,” the report stated, 
“undermines both their incentive 
and ability to provide the venture 
capital on which new jobs de- 
pend.” 

Board Chairman Roger M. 
Blough said 1957, taken as a 


whole, was a “good” year for 
U. S. Steel, despite lower oper- 
ating rates in the latter quarters. 


West Virginia Buys 
Fulton Bag Concern 


New York—Fulton Bag & 
Products Co., New Orleans, has 
been purchased for cash by West 
Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 

David L. Luke, president of 
West Virginia, said the present 
management of Fulton Bag will 
continue to direct its operation, 
and no changes in the operation 
or sales organization are con- 
templated. 


Lukens Steel Manages 
To Roll Four Alloys 


Coatesville, Pa.—Lukens Steel 
Co. announces it has successfully 
rolled in clad plate form four 
highly corrosion-resistant alloys. 

The four new cladding mate- 
rials—Hastelloy B, Hastelloy F, 
Hastelloy C, and titanium—are 
available on an _ experimental- 
order basis. 


Spiegel Reduces Prices 


Chicago—Spiegel Inc., a mail 
order firm, is reducing prices an 
average of 15%. Its new anni- 
versary sale book catalog includes 


cuts on appliances, furniture and 
many soft goods items. 


Brownie Movie Cameras 
Undergo Price Reduction 


Rochester, N. Y.—Increased 
demand, which in turn has led to 
upped output and production effi- 
ciencies, has enabled the East- 
man Kodak Co. to lower the tags 
on its Brownie movie cameras. 

The price of the F-2.3 has 
been cut by $8.80 to $29.95. The 
faster F-1.9 now lists for $39.75, 
down from $49.75. The turret 
or triple lens model has been 
reduced to $74.50 from $84.75. 


WAGNER SINGLEPHASE MOTORS 


This two-in-one motor 


is your best choice 


FOR 
HARD-TO-START 
LOADS 


H.P.| OLD FRAME SIZE | PRESENT FRAME SIZE 
1 203 182 

1” 204 184 

SS es 
2 224 213 

i ne a. <a i’ 
3 22s 215 

=r aca esa ss s=s ee eee pen a a = a eae ee” 
5 254 254U 


Integral ratings, 1-5 hp are available 
in the latest NEMA Frame Sizes 


4 pole (1750 RPM, 60 cycle and 1450 RPM, 50 cycle) ratings 
are interchangeable in mounting dimensions with capacitor 


start motors of the same ratings. 


MOTOR STARTING TORQUES 


GET MORE STARTING 
er ae 
TORQUE WITH THE 
SAME HORSEPOWER REPULSION ovane™ 
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w 
MOTOR STARTING CURRENTS 93 
= 4 400 
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30 ° 300 
CAPACITOR START 4 CAPACITOR START 
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ONE HP, 1750 RPM, 60 CYCLES, 230 VOLTS 


HIGH STARTING TORQUE 
LOW STARTING CURRENT 
HIGH OPERATING SPEED 
FLAT EFFICIENCY CURVE 


The Wagner Type RA is the work horse of the singlephase 
motor field. It combines high starting torque for quick, easy 


starts with low starting current and minimum light flicker. It has 


a constant high operating speed, even under overload, and a flat 


efficiency curve over a wide operating range. 


You practically eliminate service problems when you power 
tough singlephase applications with Wagner RA Motors. They 
have unmatched ability to start high inertia or heavy friction 
loads repeatedly and they give many years of unfailing service. 


Let a Wagner Sales Engineer show you how these motors can 
be applied to your needs. Call the nearest branch office, or write 


for Bulletin MU-220. 


BRANCHES AND DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Wagner Electric @rporation 


6416 Plymouth Ave., St. Louis 14, Mo., U. S.A. 


ELECTRIC MOTORS + TRANSFORMERS «+ INDUSTRIAL BRAKES + AUTOMOTIVE BRAKE SYSTEMS—AIR AND HYDRAULIC 
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Gas 
Adjustment 
Sight 


For Pilot 


Platform Truck 
is Electric Powered 


Riding Model PO-40 platform truck is 
a compact, maneuverable unit for mov- 
ing and storing skids, boxes, or any load 
that can be carried on a platform. De- 
sign permits a short turning radius and 
free steering. Conventional handle of 
walkie unit is replaced by a non-slip plat- 
form on which operator stands. Electri- 
cally performed operations are controlled 
by push-buttons located at the operators 
fingers as he stands on platform. 

Price: from $2,595 to $3,495. Deliv- 
ery: 4 to 6 wk. 

‘Barrett-Cravens Co., 628 Dundee Rd., 
Northbrook, Ill. (4/7/58) 


Electric Hoists 
With Balanced Design 


Hoists are equipped with a solenoid 
motor brake. They are available in four 
types: lug suspension, plain trolley, geared 
trolley, and motor-driven trolley in all 
styles including long lift, close headroom 
and 4-part reeved. They range from 500 
to 4,000 Ib. Motors are designed for any 
30-minute duty cycle in single and two- 
speed models. All gears are of stub-tooth 
20-deg. angle involute gear profile type. 

Price: $390 (500 Ib. capacity lug sus- 
pension) to $1,560 (4,000 Ib. capacity 
motorized trolley). Delivery: 7 days. 

Wright Hoist Div., American Chain & 
Cable Co., Inc., York, Pa. (4/7/58) 


Stainless Stick Lubricant 
Lubricates Cutting Tools 


Cut-Ease prevents damage to and in- 
creases the life of cutting tools. It is used 
for smooth, fast, cool cutting, drilling, 
sawing, tapping, and reaming with either 
power or hand tools. Cut-ease is applied 
like a crayon directly to the cutting edge 
of the tool. Upon application it changes 
from a solid to a thin, adhesive coating, 
having lubricating and film strength prop- 
erties which protect the cutting edge of 
the tool from injury due to overheating 
and scoring. 

Price: $12 per dozen. Delivery: imme- 
diate. 

American Grease Stick Co., Muske- 
gon, Mich. (4/7/58) 


Gas Burners 


For Furnace and Oven Use 


Three sizes of tempered-air gas burn- 
ers are available for optional use of ex- 
cess air to provide wide range tempera- 
ture and atmosphere control in furnaces 
and ovens. The No. 2 burner has a 300,- 
000 Btu output, No. 3 burner a 750,000 
Btu output, and No. 4 burner has a 1.2- 
million Btu output. Typical applications 
include production of oxidizing atmos- 
pheres, cycle annealing, and low-temper- 
ature, high velocity heating. 

Price: about $40 (No. 2), about $60 
(No. 3), about $95 (No. 4). Delivery. 2 
wk. (Nos. 2&3), 4. wk. (No. 4). 

Eclipse Fuel Engr. Co., 1100 Buchanan 
St., Rockford, Ill. (4/7/58) 
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Plug-In Limit Switch 
Provides Wide Flexibility 


Oil-tight plug-in limit switch is de- 
signed for easy installation. Base re- 
ceptacle can be mounted and wired with- 
out disassembly. Plug-in switch mechan- 
ism is reversible, and can be plugged in 
with the roller arm at either top or bot- 
tom. Receptacle can be mounted on its 
base on either side, with conduit opening 
at top or bottom. Combined with the re- 
versible plug-in unit, this provides six 
different mounting arrangements. In ad- 
dition, switch action can be reversed by 
screwdriver adjustment. 

Price: $16. Delivery: immediate. 

Square D Co., 4041 North Richards 
St., Milwaukee 12, Wis. (4/7/58) 


Sonic Sifter 
Separates Down To 30 Microns 


Novo sonic sifter can separate particles 
of % in. in dia. and larger to as fine as 
30 microns (425 mesh). In the Novo 
screen, the eight square boxes contain 
electro magnets which create a violent vi- 
bratory action on the screen mesh be- 
neath. Through harmonics the basic oscil- 
lation of 120 cps. is often built up to more 
than 6,000 cps. 

Price: $3,000 to $50,000 (depending 
on type of installation). Delivery: from 
immediate depending on complexity of 
installation. 

United Specialties Co. of Illinois, In- 
dustrial Enterprises, Inc., 9705 Cottage 
Grove Ave., Chicago 28, Ill. (4/7/58) 


Vertical Boring Machine 


Handles Heavy Parts 


Vertical boring machine uses low-pro- 
duction automation techniques to speed 
production of heavy parts. Parts weighing 
up to 700 Ib. are loaded into two-position, 
line-index type fixture while another is 
being bored. Spindle of machine is pow- 
ered by motor provided with variable 
speed drive to accommodate a variety of 
bores. Hydraulically-operated _five-jaw 
chucks permit holding of parts of different 
diameter. 

Price: $75,000 to $125,000 (depend- 
ing on controls and flexibility features 
provided). Delivery: 6 mo. 

Snyder Tool & Engr. Co., 3400 EF. La- 
fayette Ave., Detroit 7, Mich. (4/7/58) 


Balanced-Vane Pump 
For 2,000-Psi. Hydraulic Service: 


Pumps are based on a design that leaves. 
the vanes open to pressure on the pressure 
stroke, and to suction on the suction 
stroke, Series of pumps was developed for 
trucks, earthmoving equipment, and 
industrial machinery. Models capable of 
supplying up to 100 gpm. at speeds up to: 
1,800 rpm. are produced. They are avail- 
able with either clockwise or counter- 
clockwise shaft rotation. Pump may. be 
face, foot, or flange-mounted in any of’ 
four positions. ; 

Price: $203 to $391. Delivery: 4 to 6 
wk. 

Denison Engr. Div., American Brake: 
Shoe Co., Columbus, Ohio (4/7/58) 
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Pressurized Sprayer 
For Solvents, Light Oils 


Professional model pressurized sprayer 
will spray up to gal. from heavy duty 
spray can on one charging. 
surized with air from standard tire infla- 
tion equipment or any air supply. Sprayer 
is available in | gal. and in 2'2-gal. sizes. 
Self cleaning, stainless steel valve and 
nozzle assembly can be adjusted for spray- 
ing the finest of mists through to jetting a 
far reaching stream. It has a built-in pres- 
sure gage and shut-off valve. 

Price: $16.35 (1 gal.); $23.77 (2% 
gal.). Delivery: immediate. 

Universal Products Corp. of Houston, 
Houston 17, Tex. (4/7/58) 


Air Monitor 


Features Automatic Operation 


Model AM-33 air monitor is suggested 


particulate radio- 
activity is a problem. Model AM-33 
simultaneously measures and records both 
alpha- and beta-gamma activity of air- 
borne particulates as they are collected. 
Monitor combines in one integrated unit 
a detector, amplifier, discriminator, anti- 
counting ratemeter, 
high and low voltage power supply, alarm 
system and continuous recording unit. 
Price: $5,980. Delivery: 90 days. 
Nuclear Measurements Corp., 2460 
N. Arlington Ave., Indianapolis 18, Ind. 


Elevating Hopper 
Moves Wide Range of Small Parts 


Elevating Hopper Model 5000 handles 
a wide range of small-sized metal and 
non-metal parts. High-speed feeder has a 
cleated elevating belt positioned in a large 
142 cu. ft. hopper which gently picks up = 
the parts being processed and deposits Row) ac 
them on the orientating rolls. Roll feed ar meses | 
with the aid of a clearing wheel auto- 
matically positions parts and deposits 
them in a feeding chute at a predeter- 
mined feed rate. 

Price: $1,200 (with no tooling), $1,850 
(with roll feed and clearing wheel). De- 
livery: 6 wk. 

Production Feeder Corp., 3130 Johnny- 
cake Ridge Rd., Mentor, Ohio (4/7/58) 


Metal Shipping Containers 
Completely Weather-Proofed 


Reusable shipping containers can be 
used in the handling, storage, and shipment 
of freight. They have a capacity of 295 
cu. ft. and measure 8 ft. 6 in. by 6 ft. 3 in. 
by 6 ft. 10% in. Containers can carry 
safely nearly 15,000 lb. for commercial 
use. Once a container is packed, man-high 
end doors are locked to protect the con- 
tents against theft. Simplicity and speed in 


' handling loaded containers is demon- 


strated by easy hoisting onto a railroad 

flat-car or truck with a fork-lift truck. 
Price: Upto $405. Delivery: immediate. 
Jeta Metal Fabricators, Inc., 949 Saw 

Mill River Rd., Yonkers 2, N.Y. (4/7/58) 
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Marking Machine 


Takes Power From Plant Air Line 


Model 9AP is constructed from gray 
iron castings and precision machined steel 
parts. An open type of back and offset 
front permits the marking of continuous 
strip, rod, bars. Machine fits into pro- 
duction line or can be automated. Liberal 
mouth opening is 14 in. without fixtures 
and adjustment is every 2 in. with lock. 
Width of opening is 15 in. Movement of 
marking head is left to right, controlled by 
hand, foot valve or automatic control. 

Price: from $1,795. Delivery: from im- 
mediate to 2 or 3 wk. 

Acromark Co., 321 Morrell St., Eliza- 
beth, N. J. (4/7/58) 


Water Cooler 
Made of Stainless Steel 


Water cooler is recommended for any 
installation Where stainless steel is desired 
such as an industrial application where 
corrosive conditions affect the perform- 
ance of standard-type water coolers. Cabi- 
nets are manufactured from 18-8 gage 
stainless steel and have a deep, diagonal, 
divided top that carries away waste water 
without splashing. Cooler is available in 
all the pressure-type 7, 13, and 20 gal. 
per hour, explosive-proof model. 

Price: $319.50 (7P), $338 (13P3). 
$415 (20P). Delivery: immediate. 

Ebco Mfg. Co., 265 N. Hamilton Rd., 
Columbus 13, Ohio (4/7/58) 


Time-Delay Relays 
Available for Ac. or Dc. Service 


Relays rated at 20, 35, and 60 amp. or 
up to 5 hp. at 115 v. ac. employ a cased. 
high-reliability design thermal timer. Ad- 
justable make-delay periods are available 
factory preset in ranges covering delays 
of from 3 to 120 sec. Delay timer settings 
may be shifted at any time with a standard 
hex key applied to a set screw. Relays are 
compensated for ambient temperatures 
from —85 to 185 F. 

Price: $18.65 (SPST) 35 amp.), $20.30 
(SPST 60 amp.). 

Delivery: 1 wk. to 10 days. 

Ebert Electronics Corp., 212-26 Ja- 
maica Ave., Queens Village, N. Y. 
(4/7/58) 
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Pyroceram parts range from ball bearings to pistons. Pre-processed material is clear. 


Pyroceram, Harder Than High-Carbon Steel, 
Available in Commercial Quantities for Test 


Corning, N. Y.—Pyroceram, a 
semi-glass material unveiled last 
year by Corning Glass Works, is 
now available in commercial 
quantities for testing in prospec- 
tive customers’ plants. 

Pyroceram is an opaque crys- 
talline material that starts out as 
a glass. Nucleating agents added 
to the glass form centers for crys- 


TURN-TOWLS 


serve 2000 emp/oyees 
for only $2,056.00 
per year! 


A St. Louis, Mo., firm 
reports these figures 
based on last year’s use 
of Mosinee Turn-Towls. 


Check your own cost 
of towel service — and 
see how the efficiency 
of this top quality 
towel and cabinet 
combination can pay off 
for you. 


Write for name of your 
nearest distributor. 


BAY WEST 
PAPER COMPANY 


1096 W. Mason Street, Green Bay, Wis. 
Subsidiary of Mosinee Paper Mills Co. 


tal growth during subsequent heat 
treatments which turn the product 
into a white ceramic. 

Last May Corning spokesman 
talked mostly in generalities. But 
they did describe Pyroceram as 
“harder than high-carbon steel, 
lighter than aluminum, and nine 
times as strong as plate glass.” 

Since then, for almost a year, 
Corning technicians have been 
working on two basic problems: 

1. Finding out specific indus- 
trial applications where Pyro- 
ceram will fit. 

2. Licking production bugs 
that last year kept them from 
producing the cloudy-white mate- 
rial in big quantities. 

Major production problems 
have been solved. Pyroceram can 
now be produced in commercial- 
quantity batches. 

As for applications, Corning 
has definite ideas. These ideas 


= |center on two basic forms of Pyro- 


ceram now in production. 

Pyroceram No. 9606: This 
type glass-ceramic was developed, 
early in the game, especially for 
missile radomes. But Corning 
tests indicate the hardness and 
abrasion resistance of No. 9606 
make it likely material for casting 
of (1) jigs for high-temperature 
brazing, (2) leading edges in 
hypersonic aircraft, (3) a binding 
matrix for abrasive wheels, and 
(4) ball bearings. 

Taking its tests a step further, 
Corning has shipped small batches 
of Pyroceram to potential cus- 
tomers for testing in the custom- 
ers’ own plants. Five leading 
ball bearing manufacturers, for 
example, are now grinding down 
rough Corning-made bearings to 
their own specifications for ex- 
haustive testing. This same cus- 
tomer-testing system is going on 
with the brazing jigs and abrasive- 
wheel matrixes. 

Pyroceram No. 9606, is obvi- 
ously a specialty material for cast- 
ing. Not so its brother-ceramic, 
No. 9608. 

Pyroceram No. 9608: This 
is a general-purpose material. 
Chances are its applications will 
range wider because it lends 
itself to automatic glass manufac- 


turing processes. It can be blown, 


drawn as tubing, pressed, or 
rolled. 
Unlike many ceramics, No. 


9608 remains transparent until 
the late stages of processing. This 
means it can be visually inspected 
for flaws, bubbles, and imperfec- 
tions. Corning officials say this 
ease of visual inspection will as- 
sure high degree of product uni- 
formity. 

Biggest present use is for tub- 
ing. Current tests center around 
tubing for heat exchangers where 
temperature differentials are great 
and where slurries, liquid abra- 
sives, Or corrosives must pass 
through the tubes. 

This general-use Pyroceram is 
also being tested by ball bearing 
manufacturers. Entire bearings, 
except for the retaining ring, are 
being made of Pyroceram No. 
9608. 

Both Pyroceram classes are 
likely prospects for bearings be- 
cause tests show they can operate 
at up to 1,000F with no lubrica- 
tion at loads to 50% of stainless- 
steel capacity at this temperature. 
When Pyroceram bearings do 
wear out, they do so by gradual 
erosion rather than with a chew- 
ing action. This gradual wearing 
out is important in machinery 
where sudden jamming can ruin 
the whole mechanism. 

Further tests of No. 9608 will 
explore its usefullness for making 
brake shoes, piston heads, curtain 
walls, and structural parts for air- 
craft. 

Pricing on Pyroceram materials 
isn’t very well defined as yet. 
But Corning’s technical products 
sales manager, Campbell Rut- 
ledge, told PURCHASING WEEK 
that present prices are worked 
out this way: 

Flat-rolled No. 9608, in cut 
squares and circles, sells at three 
times the price of the same 
amount of polished Pyrex plate 
glass. 

Pyroceram tubing and rod sells 
at five times the price of Pyrex 
tubing. 

Pricing of the narrow-applica- 
tion Pyroceram No. 9606 is still 
on a customer-by-customer basis, 
because of the tailor-made nature 
of the test castings. 
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There was no heavy emphasis on revolutionary product design 
at this year’s Institute of Radio Engineer’s show. Manufacturers 
concentrated on improvements in components, materials, instru- 
ments, and production equipment. 

One reason: The electronics industry is feeling the effects of 
the business recession, would rather sell harder than dazzle the 
visitor. Most exhibitors looked at the show as the year’s best 
vehicle to help firm up buyers’ decisions. 

Even so, there was plenty to see. Product improvements, with 
some exceptions, depended on greater familiarity with new mate- 
rials, ingenuity in assembling components, small size, and product- 
line filling in. 

Transistors entered some new fields. For instance, transistors 
that cover the full range of audio frequencies are now available. 
The hi-fi-circuit designer now has something new to play with. 
Texas Instruments Inc. showed a new germanium transistor 
designed for television and radio applications and for very-high 
frequency oscillators. 


The push to still smaller components was much in evidence. 
Intermediate frequency transformers (Aladdin Electronics, Ben- 
dix Aviation) and sealed relays (Filtors, Inc.) were offered in 
sizes little bigger than your thumb. Radar pulse-forming com- 
ponents, potentiometer servos and other specialized combinations 
were Offered in ecasy-to-design packages (Digital Equipment 
Corp., Filtron Co., Inc.). Some circuit modules can be taken 
apart and rearranged by your engineers. 


Many instruments qualified as new. Greater precision, porta- 
bility, and more values one instrument can measure are the dis- 
tinguishing features. 

More transistorized instruments are available 
Research Corp., Electro Instruments, Inc.). 

Some test equipment gaps have been filled. A new vacuum 
tube voltmeter measures the complex waves peculiar to missile 
equipment. A noise-figure meter is simplified to the point where 
semi-skilled labor can do a testing job that formerly needed an 
engineer (Hewlett-Packard Co.). 


(Burr-Brown 


Component and machinery manufacturers showed evidence of 
giving serious thought to small-production automation (Design 
Tool Corp., Federal Tool Eng. Co.). There’s a higher degree of 
standardization in this year’s component packages. And a wide 
range of tools for handling connectors and fasteners is being 
developed (Burndy Corp.). 


Corning Glass is going into the electronics business in a big 
way. It is now offering a glass transistor case, copper-metallized 
glass printed-circuit board for high-temperature applications, 
glass green with 562,500 holes per square inch, and other glass 
products. 

o * * 

The industry also took a look at what’s coming in the way of 
new materials, components, and techniques. 

Gulton Industries reported on its work with ceramic coatings 
for electronic components. Chief objective of perfecting ceramic 
coatings is to get a useful high-temperature material. 

Some possibilities explored were coatings for wires, coatings 
for inside of tubing, ceramic adhesives for laminates, radiation- 
resistant coatings, potting compounds. Coatings tried are modi- 
fied porcelain enamels. Some are excellent dielectrics while 
others offer full or semi-conductivity. 


Westinghouse described its “ELF” electroluminescent display 
device. ELF is a flat TV-like screen that will picture informa- 
tion fed to it. Westinghouse is working on ways to improve the 
picture quality of the device. 


A new field for electronics—medicine—is being explored. 
International Telephone & Telegraph Corp. is working un a 
technique for assessing the relationship between important hor- 
mones and human body functions. Equipment to put the tech- 
nique to work will be ready this fall. 

A pressure sensing device along with a transistor amplifier was 
described by the Ford Motor Co. It will be used for accurate 
measurement of heart pressures in adults and infants. Data 
processing techniques are under study as a means for keeping 
close watch on a patient’s condition. 


Looking way ahead engineers talked about spaceships that 
traveled at more than 2-million mph., electricity produced with- 
out generators, and electricity transmitted without wires. They 
all may come about through today’s research into the atomic 
fusion process. 
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Rapid Non-Reset Counters © 


Operate Electromagnetically 


Lightweight (1.1 oz.) counters display 
white numbers 5/32 in. high from O000 
to 9999. Counters operate on 22 to 29 v. 
dc. on pulses of 10 millisec. to a maxi- 
mum rate of 37 counts per sec. Construc- 
tion is the same as that of a stepping re- 
lay. Two solenoids work in parallel to 
increase speed. Counters withstand shock 
to 10 g. in two directions while maintain- 
ing accurate count. Counters meet mili- 
tary specs for shock, vibration, and tem- 
perature. 

Price: about $24 per counter. Delivery: 
6 wk. 

Counting Instruments Ltd., Sheffield, 
Mass. (4/7/58) 


Anti-Corrosive Coating 
For Steel Surfaces 


Komul  cold-applied, —_anti-corrosive 
agent is an irreversible uniform emulsion 
of coal-tar pitch stabilized with mineral 
colloids, and ready for application with- 
out heating. It is easy to apply and has 
good resistance to the effects of tempera- 
ture change. In cured form, Komul ad- 
heres firmly in a smooth, tough con- 
tinuous film which is highly durable. 
There is no flow at high temperatures or 
brittleness at low temperatures. 

Price: $2.30/gal. Delivery: 2 to 3 days 
(5-gal. pail). 

Selby, Battersby & Co., 5220 Whitby 
Ave., Philadelphia 43, Pa. (4/7/58) 


Gear Coupling 
Has Interchangeable Bushings 


Gear coupling 162M can take up to 
| .800-in.-lb. torque. Stress relieved, in- 
jection molded nylon gears make possible 
a no lubrication feature. Gears, held in 
place on steel hubs by spring rings, make 
a smooth, resilient contact with the steel 
sleeve. Interchangeable bushings are 
available for shaft sizes from 42 to 1>s 
in. Steel hubs. a steel sleeve. and spring 
rings complete the 162M. Coupling 
weighs 6'2 lb., is compact to fit on short 
shaft extensions. 

Price: $33. Delivery: immediate. 

John Waldron Corp., P. O. Box 791, 
New Brunswick, N. J. (4/7/58) 


Free Poppet Valve 
Multiplies Air Pressure 


Free poppet valve consists primarily of 
a cylinder with annular grooves and holes 
that cause valve to open and shut 2,000 
to 5,000 times per min., in direct ratio to 
pressure drop in air line. Application to 
cleaning, lubricating, and kinetic energy ; 
devices is expected, though valve was ) ( 
originally designed for air tools. Capacity 
is from 2 to 300 cfm., at 100 psig. Pres- 
sure range is 20 to 500 psig. 

Price: from $25 to $250 (depending on @ 
size and specifications). Delivery: imme- 
diate. 


L. C. Nesham Co., P. O. Box 641, ~ 
Allentown, Pa. (4/7/58) " Eo 
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Vacuum Dryer-Blender 
In Capacities of 1 to 150 Cu. Ft. 


Vacuum tumble dryer-blender dries 
heat-sensitive materials. Fast drying-in- 
motion is the result of an engineered bal- 
ance of jacket circulation, vapor line and 
filter, compact piping, condenser, vacuum 
line and pump, and effective controls. P-K 
vacuum tumble dryer provides baffling 
for uniform distribution of the heating 
medium in the jacket. Rapid generation ot 
vapors within the vessel have a scrubbing 
action on all surfaces. 

Price: about $10,000 (for 20 cu. ft. 
capacity). Delivery: about 12 wk. 

Patterson-Kelly Co., Inc., East Strouds- 
burgh, Pa. (4/7/58) 


Pallet Loading Machine 
Is Self Contained Unit 


Series 300 pallet loader machine fea- 
tures high capacity, simplified construc- 
tion, and low maintenance cost. Loader 
automatically arranges and places pack- 
ages on a pallet in a pre-determined pat- 
tern and quantity. Loader features the in- 
stallation of all accessory components 
such as motors, hydraulic pumps, and 
control panels within or on the main ma- 
chine frame. Machine handles a conven- 
tional seven-case pattern at the rate of 
about 39 cases per min.; larger loads with 
more cases, about 44 per min. 

Price: $25,000. Delivery: 60-90 days. 

Alvey Conveyor Mig. Co., 9301 Olive 
St. Rd., St. Louis 24, Mo. (4/7/58) 


Bin Units 


For Merchandise Storage 


Bin units have widespread application 
for storage and display of parts or small 
bulk or packaged items. Units are avail- 
able in seven standard models incorporat- 
ing various combinations of open shelves, 
bin openings, and shelf boxes. Dividers 
in all bins are adjustable horizontally 
every inch using snap-ins. No nuts, bolts, 
or tools are required. Shelves are adjusted 
vertically on 1'2-in. centers where no 
dividers are used. All models are 3 ft. 
wide and | ft. deep. 

Price: $111.60 (Unit 3835). Delivery: 
immediate. 

Lyon Metal Products, Inc., Aurora, Ill. 
(4/7/58) 


Silicon Rectifiers 
Either Regulated or Unregulated 


Silicon rectifier assemblies are rated at 
100, 150, 200. and 300 kw. for operation 
from various ac. power supplies. Units 
are provided as regulated and unregu- 
lated equipment and include protective 
equipment, transformer, and rectifier as- 
sembly. Regulated units include a satura- 
ble reactor and voltage regulator. 

Price: $8.930 to $9,595 (for 100 kw.. 
unregulated) and $11,720 to $12,385 
(100 kw., regulated) to $20,350 to 
$23.217 (300 kw., unregulated) and 
$26.690 to $30,337 (300 kw., regulated). 
Delivery: from 16 to 20 wk. 

Westinghouse Electric Corp., P. O. Box 
2099, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. (4/7/58) 
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- Profitable Reading for P.A.s 


Electronics Buyers Guide 


Electronic Engineers Master. Pub- 
lished by United Catalog Publishers, 
60 Madison Ave., Hempstead, N. Y. 
1,000 pp. Supplied free of charge to 
qualified purchasing executives and 
engineers who buy, specify, or design 
electronic equipment, components, and 
materials. For others, price is $7.50. 


EEM is a new master catalog 
and buying directory of electronic 
equipment, components, and ma- 
terials sold direct to original 
equipment manufacturers and 
other end users. It contains prod- 
uct information on more than 
300 manufacturers. 

Purchasing executives and en- 
gineers engaged in electronic re- 
search, design, development and 
production will find product com- 
parison simple and rapid. EEM 
catalogs all similar items within 
60 product sections. A compre- 
hensive index quickly directs the 
reader to specific catalog infor- 
mation. 

In addition, the Buying Direc- 
tory Section of EEM lists over 
4,000 manufacturers and service 
organizations (with addresses and 
telephone numbers). They are 
listed alphabetically with their re- 
spective sales representatives 
and/or sales offices. This pro- 
vides the reader with not only 
immediate access to a manufac- 
turer's product information, but 
the closet sales office as well. A 
Trade Name Directory is another 
aid to locating information rap- 
idly. Regular supplements to 
EEM keep the annual catalog up- 
to-date throughout the year. 


Making World 


Trade Work 
International Trade. By Wendell 
C. Gordon. Published by Alfred A. 


Knopf, 501 Madison Ave., New York 
22, N. Y. 647 pp. Price: $6.75. 


In this book, Dr. Gordon has 
prepared a pithy but comprehen- 


WHERE-TO-BUY 


Nationo! 
equipment 
SPACE UNITS 
RATES 
insertion Contract 
Subject agency 
cash discount 
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PAINT STRAINERS 
For STRAINING LACQUERS, ENAMELS, 
PAINTS or VARNISHES 


Made of heavy paper stock with 
cloth inserts in various meshes. 
6” in diameter. 


LOUIS M. GERSON CO. 


Box 175-E CU 6-1463 MATTAPAN, MASS. 
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sive study of the “why” and 
“how” of U.S. foreign trade. 
Aimed toward the well-informed 
businessmen, this book will pro- 
vide an excellent and thorough 
analysis of international eco- 
nomics to anyone with an under- 
standing of basic economic con- 
cepts. 

The author brings together 
into a simplified presentation the 
many and divergent views which 
currently inhabit the foreign trade 
spectrum. Of particular note is 
the author’s chapter on national 
income and Keynesian theory. 
The theory’s importance in cur- 
rent U. S. trade policy is dis- 
cussed, and many of its ramifica- 
tions are covered. 

Dr. Gordon attempts to clarify 
much of the confused and con- 
flicting thought which currently 
surrounds the area of interna- 
tional economics. He tries to 
straighten out much of the mis- 
understanding surrounding such 
topics as cheap foreign labor, 
balance of payments, tariffs, and 
the infant-industry argument for 
protection. 

Besides discussing many of the 
important historical and contem- 
porary trade theories, the book 
explains the role of capital, labor, 
price, governmental policies, and 
ideas in the workings of interna- 
tional trade. 


Industrial lighting units are cov- 
ered in new Specification Book, 
No. 101. Featured are 2-lamp 
and 3-lamp special service fluor- 
escent units, 3 types of units util- 
izing 800-ma. fluorescent lamps, 
new incandescent reflector sizes, 
and new mounting specifications 
for fluorescent units. Copies are 
available from RLM Standards 
Institute, 326 W. Madison St., 
Chicago 6, Il. 


Complete line of cutting and col- 
oring buffs is described in 12- 
page Bulletin, No. B-104 entitled 
“Job-Tailored Buffs”. Compre- 
hensive range of buff types with 
the manufacturer's recommenda- 
tion as to applications each type 
is best suited is given. Bulletin 
is available trom Hanson-Van 
Winkle-Munning Co., Matawan, 
N. J. 


Safety enclosure featuring modu- 
lar design is described in Bulle- 
tin A-11. Bulletin contains a list 
of component parts available to 
adapt the enclosure to the par- 
ticular need of the user and com- 
plete specifications for the unit. 
Bulletin is published by S. Blick- 
man, Inc., 8400 Gregory Ave., 
Weehawken, N. J. 


Standard and special washers for 


industrial application are de- 
scribed in 16-page catalog. Com- 
plete listing of washers, dimen- 
sions, prices, and finishes are fea- 
tured. Catalog is available from 
Joliet Wrought Washer Co., 
Joliet, Il. 


Heavy-duty flooring materials 
are described in 4-page bulletin, 
No. 658. The use and applica- 
tion of heavy-duty emery aggre- 
gates, bricks, bonds and cures is 
explained. Copies are available 
from Walter Maguire Co., Inc., 
60 East 42nd St., New York 17, 
N. Y. 


Standard pneumatic pull tools for 
fastener installation is described 
in 6-page catalog (Form 8-421). 
Catalog lists pneumatic pull tool 
nomenclature and describes five 
basic pneumatic units. Catalog is 
available from Huck Manufac- 
turing Co., 2480 Bellevue Ave., 
Detroit 7, Mich. 


Fourteen standard material vi- 
brators ranging from models 
handling less than 1 cu. ft. to 
models that vibrate bins and 
bunkers containing bulk materials 
weighing in excess of 150 tons 
are described in 12-page Electric 
Vibrator Catalog. Copies are 
available from Syntron Co., 936 
Lexington Ave., Homer City, Pa. 


Aluminized = (aluminum-coated) 
Steel Type 2 is subject of new 
manual. Atmospheric corrosion 
resistance, mechanical properties 
of the steel base, resistance to fire 
damage, and high heat reflectivity 
are subjects covered. Available 
sizes, gages, and forms, fabricat- 
ing and finishing and storing and 
handling is also included. Copies 
are available from Product In- 
formation Service, Armco Drain- 
age & Metal Products, Inc., Mid- 
dletown, Ohio. 


Grinding wheels are the subject 
of new brochure No. PG-350, en- 
tiled “Cincinnati Toolroom 
Grinding Wheels”. Many features 
and applications of these wheels 
for both general toolroom and 
cutter and tool grinding is de- 
scribed. Brochure is available 
from Cincinnati Milling Products 
Div., Cincinnati Milling Machine 
Company, Cincinnati 9, Ohio. 


“Thermoplastic Corrosion-Proof 
Ventilating and Exhaust Systems” 
is the title of 12-page catalog. 
Details and illustrations of all the 
necessary components to such a 
system is presented. The infor- 
mation can assist the user in 
determining the required com- 
ponents, their exact cost, and the 


most convenient lengths to be 
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“Reading Maketh a Full Man’’—Bacon 


purchased. Copies are available 
from American Agile Corp., P.O. 
Box 168, Bedford, Ohio. 


Woodworking jointers and other 
woodworking machine tools is 
described in 8-page bulletin. 
Complete specifications for the 
new tools are also included. 
Copies can be obtained from 
Dept. 1003, Walker-Turner Div., 
Rockwell Manufacturing Co., 
400 N. Lexington Ave., Pitts- 
burgh 8, Pa. 


ee 


Interior designs for banks, stores, 
offices, schools, and public recep- 
tion areas are illustrated in 12- 
page brochure entitled “Ceiling 
Design Opportunities With Acou- 
sti-Lux Panels”. The design flexi- 
bility afforded by the use of these 
panels either alone or in combin- 
ation with other acoustical prod- 
ucts is also covered. Brochure is 
available from The Celotex 
Corp., 120 S. LaSalle St., Chi- 
cago 3, Ill. 


“Towboats” is the title of 28- 
page Bulletin No. 239. It in- 
cludes an introductory chapter on 
the specialized nature of river 
transportation and sections on 
propulsion, control, accommoda- 
tions and accessories, research, 
design and engineering, and tow- 
boat construction. Bulletin is 
available from Dravo Corp., 
Neville Island, Pittsburgh 25, Pa. 


The experiences of six major 
business firms in cutting their 
paper assembling or “collating” 
costs are covered in 8-page book- 
let No. 133. The assembly of 
multi-page letters, catalog addi- 
tions, price lists and changes, ad- 
vertising pieces, internal booklets, 
photographs, office forms and 
sales or technical reports is de- 
scribed. Booklet is available from 
the Macey Co., 5350 West 130th 
St., Cleveland 30, Ohio. 


DC crane controls are described 
in 20-page Bulletin No. 9100. 
The specifications, performance 
curves, component lists, tables of 
dimensions, and other details of 
dc. crane control systems and 
components are covered. Bulletin 
is published by Clark Controller 
Co., Cleveland 2, Ohio. 


Glassed-steel reactors are de- 
scribed in Bulletin 955. Installa- 
tion, Operation and maintenance 
procedures are covered. Bulletin 
is published by The Pfaudler Co., 
1063 West Ave., Rochester, 
ee - 


Totally-enclosed dc. motors for 
contaminated atmospheres is de- 


Construction and design features 
of the new motors are also cov- 
ered. Copies are available from 


Allis-Chalmers, Milwaukee 1, 
Wisc. 
Digimatic Control System for 


Table Positioning is described in 
new brochure. Automatic drilling 
of a typical part is illustrated and 
a cost comparison with hand 
drilling is made. Brochure 
available from Electronic Control 
Systems Div., Stromberg-Carlson 
Co., 2231 South Barrington Ave., 
Los Angeles 64, Calif. 


IS 


One-use drill bits are described 
in 6-page bulletin No. RD29. Bit 
construction, preparation of drill 
rod shanks, and specifications are 
included. Copies are available 
from Sales Promotion Dept., Le 
Roi Div., Westinghouse Air 
Brake Co., Milwaukee, Wisc. 


Automated deburring machines 
are described in 12-page catalog. 
It also includes a wide variety of 
automatic deburring machines 
ranging from types specifically 
designed for low and medium- 
volume production plants to com- 
pletely automated types for high 
production lines. Catalog is avail- 
able from Acme Mfg. Co., 1400 
E. Nine Mile Road, Detroit 20, 
Mich. 


Cold-finished bar products are 
described in 32-page brochure. 
Data on carbon steels, free ma- 
chining steels, stress relief an- 
nealed steels, leaded steels, and 
alloy and stainless steels is given. 
Brochure is available from Union 
Drawn Division of Republic Steel 
Corp., Massillon, Ohio. 


Keroseal-steel valve is described 
in 4-page brochure. Various ap- 
plications and advantages of in- 
stallation are covered. Brochure 
is offered by Kerotest Mfg. Co., 
2525 Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh 
22, Pa. 


High-speed cutting tools are de- 
scribed in new catalog. Keyseat 
Cutters, Combined Drills and 
Countersinks, Center Reamers 
and Special tools are included. 
Each type of tool is illustrated 
and described by dimensional 
tables. Copies may be obtained 
from Fastcut Tool Co., 7405 East 
Davison, Detroit 12, Mich. 


“Drumpak Heavy-Duty Corru- 
gated Containers for Major Ap- 
pliances” is title of 28-page bro- 
chure. Case histories of successful 
“Drumpak” applications in pack- 
aging water heaters, stoves, wash- 
ers, and furnaces are described. 
Specific cost savings and mate- 
rials handling advantages are also 
included. Brochure is available 
from Gaylord Container Corp., 
Div. of Crown Zellerbach Corp., 
111 North 4th St.. St. Louis 2, 
Mo. 


Indicating-controlling pyrometer 
is described in new bulletin. Typ- 
ical wiring diagrams showing ap- 
plication of the Pyrotroller on 
electrically heated, gas-or oil- 
fired equipment is covered. Bulle- 
tin is available from Illinois 
Testing Laboratories, Inc., 420 
North LaSalle St., Chicago 10, 


scribed in Bulletin No. 53B8904. 
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More New Products 


Bench Vise 


Gyro-vise Model No. 73/2 has 
removable and replaceable pipe 
jaws. Jaw width is 3% in. Jaw 
depth is 242 in. and jawgripping 
area 7% in. Maximum jaw open- 
ing is 5 in. Pipe capacity is 48 to 
| in. Another feature is a 1% 
in. sq. polished anvil surface. 
Gyro-vise operates on a round 
base on which it can be turned 
and locked in any desired posi- 
tion. It may be used upright, laid 
flat on either side, or placed at 
any required angle. Price: $13.95. 
Delivery: immediate. Columbian 
Vise & Mfg. Co:, 9023 Bessemer 
Ave., Cleveland 4, Ohio (4/7/58) 


High-Speed Camera 


Iwo new high-speed intermit- 
tent motion picture Cameras are 
capable of film speeds up to 400 
lrames per second. Models DBM 
i{f and DBM IV provide 100-ft. 
and 200-ft. film respectively. Film 
is stopped completely during each 
exposure and locked in position 
by a register pin. Ultra-high speed 


tration permits data recording. 
Both models can be powered by 


| 28-v. de. or 115-v. ac. motor. 
Price: $1,950. Delivery: 6 wk. 
D. B. Milliken Co., 131 North 


bifth S:., Arcadia, Calif. (4/7/ 
58) 

Electronic Counting 
Package 


Model C Count-Pak consists of 
high-speed magnetic counter 


Count-Pak features 
stant reset, high-speed electric 


gh speed counting with long 
Rated speed is 3,000 counts 
minute. Unit utilizes tran- 


rs (but no tubes) and printed 


circuits. Price: $130. Delivery: 
4 to 6 wk. Electronic Controls 
Div., Veeder-Root, Inc., Hartford 
2, Conn. (4/7/58) 


Power Elevated Table 


Power elevated table for drill- 
ing machines is built for easy up- 
and-down table movement. For 
loading of heavy parts onto the 
table, the table can be lowered 
to its lowest level, where the part 
can be lifted into position. One 


movements: 


lever performs all 
one position lowers the table, 
another raises the table, and a 


third securely locks the table in 
place. For use with tables pro- 
vided on Edlund drilling ma- 
chines only. Price: $330 (new 
equipment), $350 (kit form for 
existing equipment). Delivery: 
about 2 wk. Edlund Machinery 
Co., 100 Huntington St., Cort- 
land, N. Y. (4/7/58) 


40-in. Ethocel Sheet 


The 40-in. width of cast Etho- 
cel sheet (ethylcellulose) is now 
available. Maker expects sheet 
will be used by fabricators desir- 
ing several widths from one roll. 
Shipped in standard rolls, 12% 
in. in outer dia., the sheet is being 


and 15 mil. thicknesses. 


manufactured in 3, 5, 7%, 10, 
Prices: 
per 1,000 sq. in. 12.8¢ (3 mil), 
20.6¢ (5 mil), 31.0¢ (7% mil), 
44.0¢ (10 mil), 84.0¢ (15 mil). 


Delivery: 2 to 3 wk. Dow 
Chemical Co., Midland, Mich. 
(4/7/58) 
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Gates Distributors 
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Cut sheave width and weight... 


get same horsepower 
with fewer belts 


Where space is limited and weight a 
factor, design your drive with this impor- 
tant fact in mind: 


Super Vulco Ropes 


do the work of 7 standard V-belts 


That’s because a Gates Super Vulco Rope has 
40% more horsepower capacity — delivers more 
horsepower per dollar invested than any standard 
V-belt drive. Sheaves with fewer grooves cost less... 
weigh less...take less room. Drive design is invari- 


A wealth of drive data is quickly available to 
you. Simply call your nearby Gates distributor for 
a Gates V-belt specialist. Stocks carried in industrial 
centers around the world. 


The Gates Rubber Company 


Denver, Colorado 
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No other V-Belt has 
ALL these advantages 
1. Tough, resilient Tensile Cords 

sile cords provide 40% great- 


er horsepower capacity . . 
easily absorb heavy 


loads . . . reduce number of 
belts required .. . save weight 
and space. 


2. Concave Sidewalls (U.S. Pat. 


crease belt life. As belt bends, 
concave sidewalls become 
straight, 
contact with 
(Fig. 1-A). Uniform contact 
means less wear on sides of 
belt .. . far longer belt life. 


3. Flex-Weave Cover (U.S. Pat. 


greater flexibility with far 
less stress on fabric. 
wears 
belt life... more power avail- 
able to driven machine. 


4. High Electrical Conductivity 


Vulco Ropes for safer drives 


5. Oil, Heat, Weathér Resistant 


make Super Vulco Ropes 
highly resistant to heat, oil, 
and prolonged exposure to 
weather. 


Drives 


Super strong resilient ten- 


shock 


1813698) 


Concave sides (Fig. 1) in- 


making uniform 
sheave groove 


2519590) 


A Gates exclusive: provides 


Cover 
increases 


longer... 


Built into Gates Super 


(in explosive atmospheres). 


Special rubber compounds 
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Republic Steel Closes 


Titanium Sponge Plant 


Cleveland, Ohio Another 
titanium sponge plant became a 
casualty of low demand for the 
metal in uses other than military 
last week. Republic Steel Corp. 
and Crane Co., Chicago, an- 
nounced their jointly-owned sub- 
sidary, Cramet, Inc., would cease 
making titanium sponge and turn 
its Chattanooga plant over to the 
government. 
~ Republic’s Canton, Ohio, plant 
will continue, however, to pro- 
duce titanium mill products, the 
company announced. 

Once termed a “wonder 
metal,” titanium was boomed 
because of its light weight yet 
great strength and heat and cor- 
rosion resistance factors. How- 
ever, only military planes and 
jet engines have been able to 
make extensive use of the high- 
cost metal although industry is 
seeking broader industrial ap- 
plications. 


steel 


Barium Reduction Corp. 


Produces Pure Lots 


South Charleston, W. Va.— 
Barium Reduction Corp. is pro- 
ducing carlot and truckload quan- 
tities of 97-99% pure barium 
oxide by a patented fluid bed 
process. The process produces an 
oxide differing from ordinary 
barium oxide. The carbon black 
is burned off resulting in very 
small white porous pellets of high 
purity instead of the dark gray 
large non-porous lumps which 
have to be ground. 

The company says the new 
oxide can replace higher-priced 
barium hydrates used in the oil 
additives field. 


American Can Adds Item 


New York—A half-pint size 
metal can has been added to 
American Can Co.'s Accu-Por 
line enabling manufacturers to 
take advantage of retail potential 
for smaller sizes. The new size 
can has a dripless metal nozzle 
and reclosable cap. 


Baker-Perkins Installs Mixer 
To Replace Plastic Batch Method 


Saginaw, Mich.—An experimental continuous KO-Kneader mixer 
has been installed in the research and development laboratories of 
Baker-Perkins’ Chemical Machinery Division. 

Developed by company engineers, the unit has already replaced 
batch mixers on such jobs as premixing polyester resin premixes, 
and mixing carbon electrodes used in aluminum reduction furnaces. 
The company feels that information obtained in the laboratory will 
solve various plastic mixing problems. 


Sears Roebuck Announces 
Program to Spur Sales 


Chicago—Sears Roebuck & 
Company is initiating a new pro- 
gram to spur sales. It includes 
reductions on a wide variety of 
items and a plan to boost install- 
ment sales. 

Reductions will be achieved 
through decreased costs. All the 
companies’ suppliers will be 
urged to cooperate in the cost re- 
duction program. 

New credit plan allows a cus- 
tomer to buy now, and make his 
first monthly payment 2 or 3 
months later. 


Torrington Opens Plant 

Van Nuys, Calif.—Torrington 
Mfg. Co. has opened its new 
Western Division plant to manu- 


facture fans and blowers. The 


Classified 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


RATES: $10.00 per advertising inch per insertion 


Send New Advertisements or Inquiries to 


SEARCHLIGHT SECTION Advertising 


EQUIPMENT—USED or RESALE 


Subject to Agency Commission 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING DIVISION 
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° LOOK e 


¢ Loading Machines 
© Coal Cutters 
| * Rotary Converters 


Phone 2825 


e BUY e 
Largest Stock of Mining Equipment Anywhere | 
— We Own What We Advertise — 
° Rails 

¢ Copper 
¢ Belt Lines 
® ONLY OUR VALUES SURPASS OUR QUALITY 


Send us your inquiries © We Buy, Sell & Trade @ Thousands of other items 


J.T. Fish Logan, W. Va. 


— a at 


° SAVE 


¢ Shuttle Cars 
° Tipple Equipment 
¢ Locomotives 


ELECTRIC 
MOTORS & 
GENERATORS 


New & Certified Rebuilt. 
Send for big new stock list. 


ARTHUR WAGNER CO. 


1428 W. Randolph Chicago 7, Ill. 
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HYDRAULICS 
AND OTHER 
EQUIPMENT 

New & Surplus 

© Pumps © Valves 
* Cylinders 

* Accumulators, Hose, 
Gauges, Fittings 

¢Motors ¢ Generators 

© Air Compressors 


60 


VALUE. All at Bargain Prices 
PACKED or” Write today. 
PAGES GROBAN SUPPLY CO. oxo: pw 


1139 S Wabash Ave.. Chicago §. || 


50,000 sq. ft. factory is designed 
to provide faster delivery and 
larger production quantities for 
both standard Torrington fans 
and blowers, and the Tab-Lock, 
Radiax, and Vari-Basic units. 


Rockwell Buys Division 
Of Westinghouse Corp. 


Coraopolis, Pa.—Rockwell 
Spring & Axle Co. has acquired 
the hydraulic drives department 
of Westinghouse Electric Corp.’s 
Pittsburgh-based gearing division 
for an undisclosed amount. 

A Westinghouse spokesman 
said the company decided to give 
up the department since it felt 
the greatest potential market for 
converters and transmissions lay 
outside the electrical equipment 
manufacturer’s usual business 
activity. 


DuPont Leases Space 


For Paper Research 


Wilmington—DuPont has an- 
nounced an agreement to lease 
pilot plant facilities from Riegel 
Paper Corp. DuPont plans to do 
experimental work in the use of 
synthetic fibers in paper and will 
disseminate its findings to the 
paper industry. 

Among a variety of properties 
which can be contributed by syn- 
thetic fibers are improved fold 
resistance, tear strength, dimen- 
sional stability, and resistance to 
rot and mildew. 


U. S. Chemical to Expand 
Plant No. 3 by 50% 


Manhattan Beach, Calif. 
United States Chemical Milling 
Corp. is expanding Plant No. 3 
by 50% to house special facilities 
of its recently acquired forming 
and shaping subsidiaries. 

The subsidiaries, Missile-Air 
and Hydro-Metal Spinning cor- 
porations, are scheduled for full 
yperation by mid-April. Fabricat- 
ing Operations such as shearing, 
forming, spinning, and assembly 
will be done. 
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Corn Products Builds 


Processing Facilities 


New York—The Corn Prod- 
ucts Refining Co. has started con- 
struction of a $2 million corn 
processing plant in Cali, Colom- 
bia. The new facilities are ex- 
pected to be completed by the 
year end. 

The company said the plant 
will embody the latest techniques 
in processing. There will be five 
structures in all—packaging and 
warehouse, wet-starch processing 
and boiler house, locker and lab- 
oratory, corn storage silos, and 
personnel. 


International Paper 
Acquires Lord Baltimore 


New York—tThe International 
Paper Co. has acquired the Lord 
Baltimore Press, Inc. of Balti- 
more, Md. through an exchange 
of stock. 

International president, Rich- 
ard C. Doane, said operations of 
the printing concern would be 
carried on as in the past, with 
the same operating and manage- 
ment personnel. 

The Lord Baltimore Press cus- 
tom designs and prints consumer 
packages and labels by litho- 
graphic and other processes. 


Aerotron Produces 
F.M. Mobile Radio 


Raleigh, N. C.—A new FM 
radio set for mobile two-way 
radio service has been perfected 


by Aerotron, manufacturer of 
aircraft and _ industrial radio 
equipment. 


The new set makes use of high- 
frequency crystal filters to achieve 
high selectivity characteristics and 
eliminates interference from near- 
by or high-powered stations, ac- 
cording to the manufacturer. 


Firm Changes Name 
To Vulcan-Kidd Div. 


Aliquippa, Pa.—The Vulcan 
Crucible Steel Division of H. K. 
Porter Company, Inc., has 
changed its name to Vulcan-Kidd 
Steel Div. since the recent acqui- 
sition of the Kidd Works by 
Porter. 

Kidd makes drill rod and cus- 
tom cold drawn special shapes. 
Vulcan produces carbon, alloy, 
and high speed steels. 


Rubber Mill Imported 


By Apex Tire & Rubber 


Pawtucket, R. I.—Apex Tire 
& Rubber Co. has imported a 


fully assembled rubber mill, 
weighing about 28 tons, from 
England. 


The completely self-contained 
single geared 150 hp mill is en- 
tirely independent of any floor 
foundation. After connection 
with electric and water services, it 
is ready to run. 


Franchise Area Extended 


Birdsboro, Pa. — Birdsboro 
Steel Foundry & Machine Co. 
has extended the franchise area 
of Federal-Bryant Machinery 
Co., Chicago, Ill., for the com- 
plete line of hydraulic presses and 


tory now includes the entire states 
of Minnesota, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Wisconsin, and 
Iowa, and portions of I}linois and 
Indiana. 


Distributor Selected 


Fort Worth, Tex.—Don Maier 
& Associates, Los Angeles, has 
been named western sales repre- 
sentatives of Lone Star Plastics 
Co., Inc. Lone Star makes plas- 
tic Component parts for aircraft, 
electronic, and oil field equip- 
ment manufacturers. 


Resolite Opens Office 


Zelienople, Pa. Resolite 
Corp. has opened a Southeastern 
regional sales office at 204 Four- 
teenth St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 
G. D. Griffin, experienced in the 
fiberglass-plastic panel business, 
is regional sales manager. 
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This Week’s 


(Continued 


+ 
Perspective vx 7: 


from page 1) 


But confidence we have seen about the worst of the 1957-58 
recession already is spreading. So the next question is: When does 


the real upturn begin? 
A look at the past is helpful. 


No quick upturn came after the 


1953-54 downturn. It took 16 months for industrial durable goods 
production to regain the pre-downturn high point, nine months 
to recoup 50% of the 23 point loss in the index. 

The same for 1948-49. That recession required six months 
after the downturn halted to reach the original high. A 50% 
return on the 18 point index loss took four months. 

So far the 1957-58 recession has dropped 27 points on the 
durable goods index, a little deeper than the two previous eco- 
nomic squalls. So if we now are truly at the bottom and a similar 
rate of snapback is to be the pace, it’s still a long journey to near 
the February, 1957 index high. And a half way return—13 index 
points—appears no closer than the beginning of the fourth quarter 


of the year. 


Another factor is the length of the leveling off period. 


Meanwhile, the consumer has 


become a key focal point of pres- 


sure to hurry things along. Easter naturally has brought an 
encouraging upturn in retail trade. And it’s hoped the momentum 


will continue through spring. 


Auto dealers, buoyed by some 


initial success a month ago in Cleveland, are charting “you auto 


buy now” fanfares in a score of 


cities. 


Recent appliance battles between discount houses and depart- 
ment stores over former fair trade items demonstrated a certain 
willingness to buy if the price is right. Now several mail order 
hous¢s are announcing price cuts in their spring catalogs. The 
White House has called for stepped up consumer buying. 

Thus, any down activity along the price line should be good 
news to Mr. and Mrs. Customer, for whom industrial commodity 
price cuts have little meaning until translated into smaller tags 


at the retail counter. 


Labor Pacts Slow 


Coming, Nobody 


Eager to Rush to Bargaining Table 


U.A.W. and American Motors Open Negotiations 
At Detroit; Company Proposes Wages Be Frozen 


(Continued from page 1) 
ing about 500,000 workers, are 
“tast approaching a crisis stage.” 
Said Hayes: “Almost everywhere 

. Management representatives 
are vigorously Opposing and in 
some cases ridiculing fair and 
legitimate union proposals.” 

But rumors in Washington said 
the L.A.M. and U.A.W. would 
not call nationwide shutdown but 
rather, if strike action comes, will 
single out a few big operators for 
a guinea-pig strike. Demands 
Stress a 28¢ direct wage package 
including higher wages, cost-of- 
living increases, severance plans, 
and other fringes. 

in Detroit, American Motors 
became the first of the automak- 
er to take the offensive against 
the United Auto Workers as 
Walter Reuther’s big union com- 
Pleted formalities of opening 
Wove talks with the “big three” — 
G M., Chrysler, and Ford. 
_\.M.C. proposed extending 
‘Ne present basic contract until 
June 1960 without change and 
-ezing wages at present rates 
b\ eliminating present C.O.L. 
“01 annual productivity — in- 
TCASES, 


_ .abor developments elsewhere 
Mnciuded: 

‘armingdale, L. I.—Federal 
Mediators revived talks after an 
Il'h-hour postponement of a 
Nidweek walkout scheduled by 
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6,500 machinist union members 
at Republic Aviation. 


Boston—Eight thousand labor- 
ers, whose present pay scale is 
$2.45 an hour, walked out at 
200 building construction proj- 
ects over demands for wage in- 
creases totaling 55¢ an hour dur- 
ing the next three years. Similar 
walkouts hit construction projects 
in Elmira, N. Y., and Connecti- 
cut. 


Detroit—The International 
Union of Electrical Workers, de- 
manding a_ profit-sharing plan 
similar to the auto” workers, 
opened negotiations with General 
Motors. 


i 


Birmingham, Ala.—Drivers 
and mechanics of the Birming- 
ham Transit Co. climaxed months 
of drawn-out negotiations by go- 
ing on strike. Demands included 
boosting present $1.77 an hour 
pay for drivers to $2, similar in- 
crements for the $1.95 an hour 
mechanics. 


Pittsburgh—Department store 
truck drivers and H. J. Heinz 
employes came up with wage in- 
creases. Major downtown stores 
and Teamsters Local 249 agreed 
on a 5-year contract, providing a 
I5¢ package increase including 
5¢: hourly in wages and yearly re- 


openers. 
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Consumer Prices Rising; 


1957 


Industrial Firm 


1958 


In the face of rapidly declining industrial production, neither 
industrial nor consumer tags have shown any sign of receding. 


But there have been differences. 


stable while consumer tags continue to creep up. 


Industrial prices have remained 
It’s resulted 


in a narrowing gap between these two price patterns. In January, 
1957 the spread was 6%. It’s now less than 3%. 


Slow Recession Cures, Ike Asks; 
Congress Seems Ready To Listen 


Democrats Have Not Endorsed Proposal; 
G.O.P. Conservative Opponents Back Move 


(Continued from page 1) 

There’s a double reason for the 
slow-down. 

First, the Administration is in- 
creasingly confident that the end 
of the business slump is in sight. 
It doesn’t want to over-do anti- 
recession spending, in the fear 
that it will cause a new round of 
inflation next year. 

Second, new outlays already 
ordered by the White House and 
by Congress add up to more than 
officials thought was possible a 
few weeks back. They want to 
take stock of what’s been done, 
before moving on. 

The Democrats in control of 
Congress have not endorsed the 
slow-down, but Senate Republi- 
cans plus two Conservative Dem- 
ocrats—Sen. Harry F. Byrd (Va.) 
and Sen. Frank J. Lausche (O.)— 
did block a bill that would pro- 


vide $1 billion in loans for 
municipal public works. The Re- 
publican move came after a con- 
ference at the White House with 
Eisenhower. 

Here’s how federal spending is 


rising under actions already 
taken: 
In the October-December 


quarter of 1957, spending was at 
an annual rate of $72.5 billion. 
In the January-March quarter 
of this year, it was $73.4 billion. 
In the current April-June quar- 
ter, it is slated to take a big 
jump—to an annual rate of $78.4 
billion. If achieved—and some 
fiscal experts have their doubts— 
it would be one of the biggest 
one-quarter jumps in peacetime 
history. In actual dollar outlays 
for the quarter, the rise would 
amount to more than $1.2 billion 
—the biggest single sustaining 


Businessmen Turn to Overtime, 
Slogan Buttons to Lick Recession 


Looking for a_ recession 
remedy? Why not try a posi- 
tive approach like these two 
businessmen in Massachusetts 
and Missouri. 

Fall River, Mass.—George 
Goldberg, operator of the 
Gemco_ International Corp., 
has had his 50 employees on 
overtime since Feb. | and 
wishes big companies around 
the country do likewise. 

Goldberg, whose firm makes 
venetian blind tape and other 
narrow fabrics, said he has 
paid his workers eight hours 
overtime per week. This is to 
bolster their morale as well as 
to give them more money “in 
hopes they'll spend more.” 

St. Louis—Donald E. Me- 
nown, sales manager for a St. 
Louis paint firm, is doing his 
darndest to “button up” the 
recession. 

Menown attracted a lot of 
attention at a recent St. Louis 
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purchasing agents meeting 
when he began passing out red 
buttons which read “Business 
Is Good.” Declining business 
is something you just cant 
laugh off, Menown said, but 
“preaching gloom and doom 
doesn’t help either.” 

He ordered 500 of the eve- 
catching buttons as a promo- 
tion gimmick two months ago. 
To his surprise, the demand 
has been so great that his firm, 
the Faust Paint Mfg. Co., has 
bought and distributed 8,000 
of them with another 4,000 on 
order. 

“There are many firms en- 
joying good business, including 
our company,” said Menown. 
“The recession presents serious 
problems, but none can be 
solved by sitting around and 
worrying. ;, 

Menown said his buttons are 
popular “because most people 
believe in the positive ap- 
proach.” 


factor the economy has received 
since the recession began. 

Spending rises will continue for 
the rest of calendar 1958, but 
at a slower pace. In the July- 
September quarter, government 
experts say it should be at an 
annual rate of $79 billion, rising 
to an $80 billion rate in the last 
quarter. 

This means the budgets sub- 
mitted by Eisenhower to Con- 
gress last January have, in effect, 
been torn up and thrown away. 

At that time he saw spending 
going to $72.8 billion this fiscal 
year. Now it’s heading toward 
$74 billion, in the opinion of one 
of the Administration’s top 
budget experts. 

Last January, Eisenhower fore- 
saw $73.9 billion for the fiscal 
year beginning next July |. Now 
the expectation is for $78 billion. 

Rises of this kind explain why 
Washington paid particular heed 
to the advice of elder-statesman 
Bernard Baruch, who testified this 
week before the Senate Finance 
Committee. Baruch warned about 
future inflationary dangers, stem- 
ming from excessive anti-reces- 
sion steps taken at the present 
time. He even recommended a 
tax increase—one thing no Ad- 
ministration or Congressional 
leader is taking seriously. But 
Baruch’s words of warning about 
over-doing the recession cure had 
a receptive listener in Eisenhower 
himself, and other key policy 
makers. 

One Eisenhower-sponsored 
spending project of special in- 
terest to purchasing agents seems 
likely to go through Congress 
without serious delay. This is a 
request for authority to step up 
the buying of routine, civilian 
supplies three months ahead of 
the time they normally would be 
needed. 


Administration Studying 
Emergency Benefits 


Washington—The Administra- 
tion, spurred on by heavy pres- 
sures from Democrats and or- 
ganized labor, is studying the 
possibility of providing emergency 
relief payments to jobless workers 
not covered by unemployment in- 
surance laws. 

As now conceived, the relief 
checks would be paid for by the 
states and the federal govern- 
ment on a matching basis. 

The Administration also is 
studying extending such payments 
to two other groups: Those al- 
ready drawing state unemploy- 
ment compensation but whose 
needs are greater than the bene- 
fits provided; and those who have 
exhausted their unemployment 
benefits. 

The program, would comple- 
ment the Administration’s pro- 
posals now before Congress to 
extend the unemployment insur- 
ance systems by an average 10 
weeks within the states. 

Administration officials em- 
phasize that no decision is “im- 
minent’” on whether to go ahead 
with any out-and-out relief pro- 
gram—that it is still in the pre- 
liminary study stages. 


Lead Oxide Tags Cut 


New York—Lead oxide prices 
have been reduced I¢ per pound 
—reflecting the new cut in pig 
lead tags. Carlot prices for 95% 
red lead are now 14'4¢ a pound. 
Less than carlot amounts now go 
for 15% ¢ per pound. 
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TAGGING IN at conferen-e are Miles G. Agan, Strom- 
berg-Carlson Co.; Phillip H. Smith, La Salle Steel Co.; 


Eager P.A.s Rush 
Confab Experts 


(Continued from page 1) 
underlined the growing impor- 
tance of the purchasing execu- 
tive’s role in the management 
organization, a role heightened 
by demands imposed by dragging 
business. 

Those attending left no doubt 
they came to learn. For most of 
the sessions scarcely half a dozen 
seats were vacant. 

Many subjects familiar to the 
purchasing executive—such as 
value analysis, make vs. buy, se- 
lection of vendors—were thor- 
oughly explored anew. P.A.’s 
grouped around seminar round 
tables and swapped the kind of 
ideas and information that could 
be taken home and translated into 
action. 

Discussing the importance of 
materials management as a pur- 
chasing function, George A. Fad- 
ler, Westinghouse Electric’s di- 
rector of purchases, noted that in 
recent years many firms have set 


up separate material planning 
and control organizations or 
committees. 

This type of committee, he 


said, should include representa- 
tives from accounting, purchas- 
ing, production, engineering, and 
sales because it is responsible for 
establishing policies and prac- 
tices. 


Inventory Important to P.A. 


“The purchasing agent or di- 
rector of purchases,” Fadler em- 
phasized, “almost without excep- 
tion should participate strongly 
in the establishment of inventory 
policies. regardless of the extent 
of his direct responsibility for in- 
ventory control.” 

Predicting what the P.A. of to- 


morrow will be doing in_ his 
management role, Fadler said: 
“Purchasing will have full re- 


sponsibility for material availa- 
bility from soup to nuts. It will 
be expected to work from a man- 
ufacturing schedule and to pro- 
vide everything the factory needs 
on time and in the right quantity, 
and in the right value while 
maintaining an inventory of next 
to nothing. 

“Perhaps the factory will not 
be completely push-button. but 
it will be a highly automated 
shop. This means a great risk of 
not having material available 
down to the last washer and of 
not having proper quality. 
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Kansas City. 


“A slip on either of these will 
cause a monstrousichain of ma- 
chinery to slide to a halt. Where 
this kind of risk is involved you 
can't have a divided responsibility 
in the various phases of procure- 
ment. So the purchasing agent 
will be the one man with this un- 
divided responsibility. If he does 
not have nine lives, he ought to 
at least have nine necks to stick 
out in all directions.” 

Richard B. Foster, director of 
procurement for the Aeronautical 
Division, Minneapolis Honeywell 
Regulator Co., pointed out that 
many scientific techniques have 
been applied to purchasing in 
recent years. 

“But the most important factor 
in the expanding scope of pur- 
chasing today,” he said, “is the 
one which we are least prepared 
to evaluate—the performance of 
our function and our people. 

“The organization must be 
planned in the light of what can 
be accomplished,” Foster added. 
“No numerical value can be 
placed by purchasing on judg- 
ment. Thus, management must 
spell out specifically as possible 


what it considers a job well 
done.” 
In a small company with 


limited personnel many functions 
associated with purchasing are 
handled by other departments, 
explained Leo Vogel, P.A., Min- 
iature Precision Bearings, Inc. 
At Miniature Precision. Vogel 
said, purchasing has found twe 
things to be helpful in stretching 


and Charles Carter, a management consultant from 
Directing operation is Dorothy Davis. 


iy 


GETTING A DRINK, Louis F. Hemmers, Miles Laboratories, is watched 
by Owen Kompelien, Baxter Laboratories; and Jack Durben, Miles Labs. 


overall work responsibility. 
eA night clerical shift: In a 
growing company this is one solu- 
tion to crowded facilities, and 
the number of capable personnel 


its 


available for such work is sur- 
prisingly large. 
eA company airplane: Pur- 


chasing has found this handy to 
purchase and expedite capital 
equipment, to check vendor fa- 
cilities, and to visit first hand 
the various government bureaus 
with which it deals on military 
work. 

One of the highlights of the 
session was a discussion of how 
a big integrated data processing 
system Is working out at an oil 
refinery. 

Frank Walters, P.A., Esso 
Standard Oil Co.’s Louisiana 
Division, described the operation 
of the IBM 205 installed at the 
Baton Rouge refinery. He said 
it is providing more in the way 
of “fringe benefits” than actual 
dollar savings, but declared it is 
showing a great deal of promise 
for the future. 

How value analysis can be 
employed successfully for cost re- 
duction was discussed by Ronald 
E. Jones, purchasing director. 
O. A. Sutton Corp. He said a 
purchasing cost reduction com- 
mittee should be formed, includ- 
ing a value analyst, the buyers, 
and the P.A. as chairman. It 
should meet weekly to discuss 
projects under consideration, fu- 
ture projects, and new areas to 


slightly the past few months. 


at about 55. 


30 last February. 


hit hardest in the recession. It 
starting in September and then 
coaster drop to slightly above 


Ordnance 


in February of this year. 


Overtime Index Proves Accurate 

Here are several significant examples of how overtime 
reacted in key industries, using August, 1956, as a base index 
of 100. During most of the period thereafter straight-time 
hours held steady at around 100 before beginning to decline 


Electrical Machinery—Reached a peak index of 
October, 1956, and then plummeted thereafter to an index of 


Total Manufacturing—The overtime index hit a high of 110 | 
in September, 1956, held there a few months, and then plunged | 
sharply beginning in January of 1957. The index now stands 


117 in 


Durable Goods—tThe indicator correctly pinpointed early 
that this was the sector of the economy which was going to be 


reached a top of almost 120 
in December began its roller- 


50 by February of this year. 

Non-Durables—Because non-durables have fared better in | 
the recession, this index tells a different story. It reached a 
high plateau in later 1956, then began to fall off early in 
1957, but then staged a comeback in the summer and fall 
months before beginning a steep downturn again last November. 
This is one of the most interesting of the charts, 
showing how quickly the index reacts to change within a narrow 
sector of the economy even though other indexes continue 
heading downward. The index of ordnance—which is made up 
largely of weapons production—followed the same pattern as 
most of the other indexes for the first part of the recession. 

It hit a high of 135 in September, 1956, and shortly there- 
after began falling steadily until reaching a bottom of 50 in 
November, 1956. But then, under the impact of stepped-up 
defense spending, the index began turning upward, hitting 61 


(Continued from page 1) 
Proponents argue that its main 
value is the “lead” factor it pro- 
vides. In economic parlance, a 
“lead” indicator is one that spots 
a change ahead of most other 
indicators. 

Burns and Wolfbein contend 
the new series also will tip off a 
business recovery is coming when 
the hours of overtime worked 
begins to turn upwards again. It 
already has done so in one in- 


dustry—ordance—reflecting the 
impact of stepped-up defense 
spending. 


Too New to Be Certain 


Some economists believe the 
series, begun in January, 1956, 
still has to prove itself. It is still 
too new, they say, it hasn't run 
long enough to show decisively 
what its backers claim. The 
government won't consider in- 
cluding the overtime statistic in 
its monthly list of “economic 
indicators” until it provides 
enough data that it can be adjust- 
er for seasonal variations. 

Other economists say that 
much the same information can 
be obtained from the closely- 
watched series on total hours 
worked each month. This statis- 
tic still is considered one of the 
few really sentitive “lead” indica- 
tions. 

Those using this indicator 
Maintain that if overtime hours 
decline, so will the total of hours 
worked. Wolfbein counters that 
this is not necessarily the case; 
that for short periods overtime 
can fall but total hours of worked 
actually can rise, and vice-versa. 

His contention is that if total 
hours is such a sensitive indicat- 
or, then that still segment of 
hours at overtime pay ought to 
be even more sensitive. 

Even its strongest backers, 


be explored. 
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Overtime Index Predicts Business 
Conditions, Is Good Lead Indicator 


maintain that overtime alone is 
the magic tool for showing con- 
clusively that an upturn or down- 
turn is coming. But they do 
believe it could prove the single 
most effective indicator and that 
used with other economic tools is 
a valuable contribution to busi- 
ness forecasting. 

Overtime statistics are collect- 
ed monthly from 155.000 differ- 
ent industrial establishments and 
are then broken down for 21 key 
industries. The Labor Depart- 
ment hopes to refine the series 
further to concentrate on those 
industries—and even those plants 
within an industry—that have 
proven most sentitive as “lead” 
indicators. 


High Ore Stock 
To Hurt Fleet 


Cleveland—With ore inven- 
tories high and steel operations 
lagging, lake shipping men are 
predicting one of the slowest 
starts in years for the Great Lakes 
ore fleet. The shipping season 
usually opens around the middle 
of April, but first ore shipments 
this year are not expected until 
early in May. . 

In addition, only a portion 0! 
the ore fleet will go into action 
when the season does start. Sev- 
eral shippers have indicated that 
only about 50% of their vessels 
will be in operation in the early 
part of the season. 

Figures of the American [ron 
Ore Association show that or 
stocks on hand at United St 
and Canadian docks and furnaces 
at the end of February totaled 
57,795,051 tons compared v ith 
41,632,273 tons at the same te 


tes 


however, do not go so far as to 


last year. 
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Synthetic Rubber Study 
Produces More Products 
For Consumers’ Use 


(Continued from page 1) 

One example of its growth was 
justrated in a report from the 
Mobay Chemical Co., Pittsburgh, 
, principal supplier of urethane 
chemicals. Mobay’s general sales 
yanager, J. D. Mahoney, re- 
sorted that sales so far this year 
we 70% over those a year ago, 
confirmation, he said, of the 
sowing acceptance of urethane 
joams by both industry and con- 


sumers. 
Developments Aid Profits 


New developments now under- 
yay will increase the profitability 
n both manufacture and use of 
wethane foam, Mahoney said. 
With more than $500,000 a 
month being spent on basic re- 
search in the urethane industry, 
many new products are being 
readied for early introduction to 
industrial markets. One of these 
is a new Castable, synthetic rub- 
ber which has such a high level 
f abrasion and impact resistance, 
it will outwear ordinary rubber 
materials eight to 10 times. 

The automobile industry, he 
added, is now using a greater 
percentage of urethane rubber be- 
cause many design innovations 
require its properties of hardness, 
strength, elasticity, oil resistance, 
and durability. 


Role Is Described 

O. V. Tracy, president, Enjay 
Co., Inc., also described the role 
that synthetic rubber has played 
in other industries. He told how 
copolymers of butadiene and 
styrene have provided widely 
used water emulsion paints for 
interior decorating, which now 
have reached a 40 million gal. per 
year consumption. 

[he fabricating, paper, textile, 
adhesive, automotive, and wire 
and cable industries also have 
benefited from the development 
of synthetic rubbers. For ex- 
imple, the paper industry has de- 
veloped new products through the 
use of latices in paper products 
and the use of rubber latex in 
coatings applied to high finished 
ind specialty papers. The in- 
dustry also is using nitrile rubber 
ds a paper saturant. 


| Textile Industry Usage 


Synthetic rubber also has 
deen used in both fabricating and 


thread by the textile industry, 
and adhesive-making firms have 
developed a number of new prod- 
ucts related to various rubber 
polymers. 

Ye cannot consider the syn- 
thetic rubber industry,” Tracy 
‘uc. “without recognizing the in- 
lluence it has had on the economy 
‘S) whole through the stimula- 
On or advancement of other in- 
dustries. Chief among these are, 


irse, the suppliers of rubber 
‘dM naterials. Here the chemical 


)NC petroleum industries figure 


“rco'y as producers of butadine, 
acrylonitrile, butylenes, 
‘ne, chloroprene, etc. 

the competitive field, H. C. 
-e, president of the Natural 
er Bureau, told the meeting 


#F! . 
N€ ©. pects natural rubber to hold 


ace in the industry for many 


yeais to come. 
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Looking five years ahead, he 
said the ratio “would be close to 
the present proportions, namely 
35% natural and 65% synthetic 
for the U.S.” For the rest of the 
world he estimated 78% natural 
and 22% synthetic for 1958, and 


66% natural to 34% synthetic 
for 1962. 

High-strength paper that con- 
ducts electricity now is being 


produced experimentally, reports 
“Product Engineering,’ a Mc- 
Graw-Hill publication. The fibers 
are metal filaments instead of 
wood, or combinations of metal, 
glass, and synthetic fibers. Com- 
mercialization is at least one to 
three vears away. 


Management Paring 
Salaries as Savings 


New York — Hard-pressed 
managements began paring sal- 
aries in some areas this week. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad, 
making an “over-all adjustment 
to economic conditions,” cut 
earnings of all employes earn- 
ing over $10,000/year by 10%. 
It was the first salary reduction 
by the Pennsy since the early 
1930's. 

Pay-cutting also was reported 
along Madison Avenue. One ma- 
jor advertising agency ordered 
10% reductions in the $10,000- 
$30,000/year bracket, 20% for 
all over $30,000. 


In Cleveland, Republic Steel 
put a big segment of its office 
force on a four-day week with 
four-days pay, but the reduction 
was limited to clerical and steno- 
graphic personnel paid on an 
hourly basis it was reported by 
the company. 


Dylite Price Reduced 


Pittsburgh—Dylite expandable 
polystyrene plastic has been cut 
8¢ a lb. by Koppers Company. 
New price in quantities over 
20,000 Ib. will be 37¢ a Ib. 
Dylite is used in a wide variety of 
construction and consumer prod- 
uct applications. 


Government to Auction 
Chinese Hog Bristles 


New York—Some 500,000 Ibs. 
of Chinese hog bristles go on a 
federal government auction block 
April 28 in New York City. The 
sale is scheduled for 10 A.M., 
Hotel Delmonico, 59th Street and 
Park Avenue. 

The bristles are government 
surplus property acquired to 
make high-quality paint and var- 
nish brushes. Catalogs can be 
obtained from Stanley Hanes, De- 
fense Materials Service, General 
Services Administration, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Prospective 
buyers will be required to put up 
a $500 deposit. 


FACT: Westinghouse lamps with 


Exclusive 


RE LIGHT PER FOOT 


...MORE LIGHT PER DOLLAR! 


“ULTRALUME”™ phosphors coat the 
inside of every Westinghouse fluores- 
cent lamp and produce the light you 
see. “Ultralume” phosphors assure 
maximum brightness for the life of the 
lamp. Only Westinghouse has ‘‘Ultra- 


lume’”’ phosphors. 


light per dollar. 


You CAN BE SURE...1F ITS 


Westinghouse 
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THAT’S WHY a Westinghouse lamp 
will give you more light at less cost ... 
it takes as much electricity to light a 
“lazy lamp” as a Westinghouse. And a 
Westinghouse lamp has a longer bril- 
liant life... more light per foot, more 


ALL Westinghouse fluorescent lamps 
have “Ultralume”’ phosphors... there’s 
one for every industrial, business and 
home use. Specify Westinghouse on 
every lamp order. Call your local au- 
thorized Westinghouse agent or write— 


Westinghouse Lamp Division, Bloom- 


field, N. J. 


W) FLUORESCENT LAMPS 
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Stop mold release 
problems... 


WITH DOW CORNING SILICONE PARTING AGENTS 


* ~~ 


J ba qeitess BRR 


6 Speanadtion wee 


Z : wae 


Here, silicones speed tire release... while here they save money in molding floor til 


VERSATILE ... ECONOMICAL .. . EASILY APPLIED 


There’s a Dow Corning silicone release agent is cleaner, resulting in improved surface finish 
to cure almost any “‘sticky” ill. Metals, rubber, and reduced scrap. Silicones can’t break 
plastics, glass . . . countless molded parts are down to form carbonaceous build-up on 
easier to remove from molds treated with molds, so much less cleaning and maintenance 
silicones. Production moves faster, too. Release are needed, 


YOUR BEST SOURCE FOR ALL SILICONES... DOW CORNING 


Water repellents, damping media, dielectric silicone rubber (Silastic*). .. . These are but a 
fluids and compounds, insulating varnishes, few of the many Dow Corning Silicones cutting 
polishing agents, release coatings for paper, costs for industry — and helping make good 
molding compounds, cosmetic and toilet products better. For more information, address 
good additives, paint vehicles, Sight Savers, * Dept. 204, Dow Corning Corporation. 


. 
T.M, REG. U. S, PAT. OFF, 


When you consider the entire cost, 
silicones cost less. 


Dow Corning CORPORATION 
MIDLAND. MICHIGAN 


ATLANTA BOSTON CHIGAGO CLEVELAND DALLAS DETROIT LOS ANGELES NEW YORK WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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